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| Posture Correction Made Easy 


MERCURY BARS 
scientifically correct 
round shoulders and 
flat chests. They pas- 
sively stretch the chest 
and actively work the 
back against controlled 
resistance, giving you 
an effective means for 
getting tangible re- 
sults. The action is 
direct and forceful, 
without being strenu- 
ous or requiring exten- 
sive use. MERCURY 
BARS are unequaled 
for posture develop- 
ment. 


Results You Can See 
At Bakersfield, California, 90 grade-school students, 


using Mercury Bars an average of two minutes a day, 
in six weeks increased chest development an average of 


134 inches 
and decreased scapular separation an average of 


1% inches 


Write today for free posture chart and particulars about the 
phenomenal results educators have obtained with Mercury Bars. 


804 Rowan Building Los Angeles, California 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 
Founded, 1881 


Dstents degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Director 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Trends in Teacher Education 


By 


ERNEST M. BEST 
President, Springfield College 


N THE midst of rapid social and educational changes, 
it is not always easy to distinguish between funda- 
mental currents and surface eddies. The latter often 


excite the most attention. The great whirlpool of Niag- 
ara creates a tremendous commotion and catches the 
tourist’s eye in its violent reaction against the progress 


of the river. It seems to reverse the direction of the 
stream itself. Nevertheless, in spite of the perpetual 
sound and fury of its protest, the river presses on to the 
sea with irresistible power. The ever-broadening stream 
of education has its full share of pedagogical whirlpools 
and cross currents, but I shall try to concentrate on major 
trends or tendencies now being reflected ‘in teacher edu- 
cation in secondary education in America. 

I shall further limit this discussion to those trends 
which are of special significance for health and physical 
education teachers and administrators. 

The professional training of teachers is little more than 
a century old. It has not yet attained the status of the 
older professions—law, medicine, or theology. It even 
lacks the prestige of the younger profession of engineering. 
It is on its way to new levels of competence and social 
recognition, but is retarded by many obstacles. Physical 
education training is only fifty years old and its program 
is still in the making. 

One persistent source of confusion grows out of the du- 
alism between the major agencies for training teachers. 
One-half of our teachers come from normal schools or 
teachers colleges with too little emphasis on subject mat- 
ter and scholarship. The other half come from liberal arts 
colleges with too little emphasis on educational philoso- 
phy, methods, and practice experience. The teachers col- 
lege is a product of the public schools. It is interested in 
training all the children of the people for the common life, 
for character, for citizenship, and for the common voca- 
tions. The arts college is the offspring of the university 
and has been concerned with training “scholars” for the 
learned professions. 

The mutual misunderstandings and recriminations that 
grow out of these conflicting objectives and experiences 
explain in part at least the endless controversies as to the 
functions of education, its curricula and its methods. The 
secondary schools were once preparatory stages of train- 
ing of a highly selected group preparing for college and 
university. Today this function is being submerged in the 
necessity for meeting the needs of all vocations and not 
merely the 6.7 per cent of the population who will emerge 
in the professions. 


A paper presented before the Eastern District Association, March, 
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This conflict over the function of the secondary school 
comes to a focus in the curriculum. Shall the high schools 
prepare for college or prepare for life? The answer is to 
be found in the steady decline of the old “disciplines” of 
the classical tradition and the increase of natural science, 
social science, fine arts, laboratories, and other activity 
programs and the growth of technical, trade, and commer- 
cial high schools. 

The discoveries of educational psychology in the last 
twenty-five years have accelerated the social pressure 
for change and even the well-endowed private colleges are 
falling into line. Those that are not endowed or are sup- 
ported by public funds have to accept the credentials of 
the secondary schools. State institutions are required to 
do so by law and private colleges are compelled to do so 
by the economic necessity of securing a student body. 

The whirlpool of reaction still throws up a few places 
like St. John’s College where they are trying to revive the 
classics (minus classical languages). But the ancient 
shibboleths no longer overawe the modern public. They 
want a curriculum which fits the realities of today and 
tomorrow. They believe that culture, discipline, and men- 
tal ability can be developed and tested by the new curric- 
ulum as well as by the old. 

The retreat is being turned into a rout by such popular 
books as “The Sabertooth Curriculum,” a recent satire 
on the persistence of prehistoric curricula in modern ed- 
ucation. We still have plenty of sabertooth curriculum 
left, but it is dying fast. The revolution in the curricu- 
lum of our schools and colleges explains some of the 
changes which are taking place in teacher education and 
sets many new problems before the modern teacher. 


Current Trends in the Training of Teachers 


1. The Trend toward More Thorough Academic 
Training and Better Scholarship—The new teachers are 
expected to know their subject matter. The standards of 
the liberal arts colleges are making themselves felt. The 
days of the old short course normal school training are 
over. The teachers colleges are becoming academically 
respectable. They are becoming schools of liberal arts as 
well as schools of pedagogy. They are asking for schol- 
arship. 

2. The Trend toward Broader Academic Training — 
The schools are demanding teachers who have a broad 
training as well as an intensive one. Superintendent 
Stoddard says they want teachers who know a field rather 
than specialists in a single subject. Extreme specializa- 
tion is neither necessary nor desirable. The dissection of 
knowledge into minute fractions which has taken place 
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in the universities has set an undesirable pattern for the 
secondary schools. We need a more synthetic approach 
to the major fields by teachers who themselves have made 
such a synthesis. The old country school where one 
teacher struggled with all subjects had some advantages 
for both teachers and pupils. 

3. The Trend toward Individualized Education 
Through Guidance. — Universal compulsory education 
and the lengthening of school years to middle adolescence 
compelled us to use factory methods of mass instruction. 
Uniform textbook assignments and instruction by lectures 
have covered the ground but smothered individuality. 
Specialized subject-matter teachers never got a chance 
to know much about any pupils except those who made 
the high marks and those who made the lowest. 

Against these patent evils and limitations there is a 
most emphatic trend toward guidance through the use of 
scientific tests and measurements and a new personal re- 
lationship between teacher and pupil. We have repeated 
the ancient motto “Know Thyself” as the basis of all 
knowledge, but have done little to help the pupil to dis- 
cover himself. 

But guidance is more than a technical knowledge of 
paper tests and statistics; it calls for teachers who also 
have a good general knowledge of our contemporary 
world, its organization and its needs. 

It also calls for a warm, sympathetic but clearheaded 
relationship between teacher and pupil. It needs an emo- 
tional bond like that which develops between the good 
coach and his players, for counsel is by invitation and 
not by prescription. This does not suggest (as some seem 
to think) that this is all that is required. Guidance re- 
quires technical skill, social insight, and warm personal 
relationships. The growth of specialists in personnel 
testifies to the validity of this trend. 

4. The Trend toward More and Better Health and 
Physical Education —The founders of this phase of mod- 
ern education are still with us and in their lifetime have 
seen the almost universal acceptance of concern for the 
body. The field of service continues to broaden. Medical, 
dental, and nursing services, safety education, the multi- 
plication of games and sports, the sports pages of papers 
and magazines, and the movies all testify to the growing 
cult of body worship. Fed by the public demand for com- 
petition and exhibition, it can hardly be kept within 
bounds. The real question before teacher education is 
how to control and direct this passion for youthful beauty, 
strength, and skill into long-range recreational activities 
and the development of organic efficiency. We also have 
to plan to serve all the children and not the upper 10 per 
cent already endowed by the gods. The trend toward 
more and better physical education continues strong. 

5. The Trend toward Cultural Recreation——There is 
a very definite trend toward increasing the training for 
cultural recreation. By this I mean an introduction by 
participation into all the fine arts and handicrafts. 
Teachers are’now expected to supervise and promote a 
great many extracurricular programs including music, 
drama, folk dancing, social dancing, and social games. 
They are also expected to have skill and interest in work- 
ing with wood, metal, leather, clay, and other mediums 


which call for initiative and inventiveness on the part of 
the students. The new teachers are supposed to direct an 
ever-increasing range of such activities. They are alsy 
being trained to direct co-educational social life jp its 
varied manifestations—hiking clubs, outing clubs, winter 
sports, and camping. All these new phases of moder 
recreational life are looking to the schools for guidance 
and direction. 

6. The Trend toward the Understanding and Direction 
of the Democratic Process——The modern teacher jg ex. 
pected to go far beyond the traditional, historical, anq 
political organization of democracy into an understanding 
of the nature of social life. He is expected to be alive ty 
the problems of national and international relationships 
and to be interested in the creation of a world funda. 
mentally democratic in character. He must have both 
the theoretical and practical understanding of community 
organizations and the relationships between institutions, 
He must also be aware of the new philosophy and tech. 
nique of group work which is becoming more and more 
a part of the life of the modern school. This includes the 
conception of leadership which is entirely different from 
the ancient role of “‘teacher.”’ In short, the teacher must 
understand and make democracy live in his own institu. 
tion. The training schools reflect this by increased at- 
tention to applied social science and student life and goy- 
ernment. 

7. The Trend toward the Integration of General and 
Professional Training —The mere enumeration of all the 
new tasks which are being placed upon the shoulders of 
teacher-training agencies suggests one reason why there is 
a distinct movement to consolidate the general academic 
and cultural backgrounds with the technical and profes- 
sional skills and methods for these new duties. The tradi- 
tional pattern has been four years of liberal arts pure and 
undefiled by any vocational taint or practical application. 
With this body of pure knowledge, the graduating A.B. 
was supposed to turn to the professional school where he 
would learn the tricks of the trade. The present tendency 
seems to be for the liberal arts colleges to accept the in- 
evitable and gradually make room for professional and 
vocational courses. On the other side, the old normal 
schools have gradually added the modern liberal arts 
courses and are rapidly securing accreditation as full- 
fledged degree-granting colleges. They are finding, how- 
ever, that four years are all too short to meet these 
double requirements and so state departments of educa- 
tion are beginning to demand at least five years of train- 
ing. Under such a program the old separations between 
theory and practice, idea and action, knowledge and skill 
have broken down. It can now be seen that the integra- 
tion of these two aspects of life is much more effective 
than an artificial separation. If the present tendency to 
raise the qualifications of the teacher continues, it seems 
rather obvious that six years will be necessary. 

8. The Trend toward More Rigorous Selection of 
Teacher Education Students——The changes already out- 
lined obviously call for more careful selection of teacher 
personnel. It will require superior persons to meet these 
new demands. The competition for placement enables cer- 

(Continued on page 633) 
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Can Dental Service Be Educational ? 


y 
C. E. TURNER 


Professor of Biology and Public Health 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


said to have given to Mrs. Coolidge, with his cus- 

tomary verbosity, concerning a sermon which he 
had heard. Mrs. Coolidge asked, “What did the preacher 
talk about?” Answer, “Sin.” “What did he say about 
it?” “He’s against it.” 

If you want a concise report for your school superin- 
tendent on this address, tell him the speaker said a school 
dental service which does not educate, or which educates 
in the wrong direction, is a sin and he is against it. 

May I quote as a textual basis for this discussion a 
few select paragraphs from the Hoover White House 
Conference? 


V si recall the report which President Coolidge is 


The health program of the schools should be definitely 
and fundamentally educational in nature and scope. 

While the promotion of health is one of the cardinal ob- 
jectives of the school program, no service should be per- 
formed in such a manner that it takes away fundamental 
privileges or responsibilities of the home in relation to its 
children. 

Any policy that does for the individual what he can do 
for himself leaves him more dependent and less able and 
willing to care for himself when the protective hand is 
withdrawn. 

Those health services which are carried on in the com- 
munity primarily for curative purposes should be adminis- 
tered and performed by some other agency than the school. 

The school authorities should provide only such profes- 
sional personnel as can be justified on the basis of a necessary 
contribution to the educational program. 


This philosophy has received national endorsement in 
the White House Conference and elsewhere. It has been 
accepted but not always followed. 


_o us see just what its implications are and whether 
we can agree with them. 

First, this philosophy implies that the schools shall 
include educational but not clinical service in the dental 
field. This educational program will have three major 
objectives; (1) the proper care of the oral structures, 
(2) maintenance of a healthful dietary, (3) the securing 
of adequate dental care. 

Education in these directions may be carried out by 
anyone who knows the facts and knows how to instruct 
and motivate children at the age level with which he or 
she is dealing. It may, therefore, be done under the 
leadership of a dentist or dental hygienist who is thor- 
oughly trained in education. It will be done much better, 
in the judgment of the speaker, if it is made a part of the 
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general health education program under the leadership 
of a trained health educator with adequate knowledge 
not only in this field but in the other fields of personal 
and community health. Most health instruction and 
motivation of children should be in the hands of the 
classroom teacher in any case. If we had a health edu- 
cation program in which the physician, the dentist, the 
nurse, the nutritionist, the physical educator, and the 
dental hygienist each supervised a segment of subject 
matter, we would be in a confused situation indeed. 


tye this philosophy exclude the employment of a 
school dentist by the local school department? He 
will not be employed to operate a dental clinic, if you 
agree that “curative services should be performed by 
some other agency than the school.” If you accept the 
principle that the school should only provide the per- 
sonnel necessary to the educational program, the school 
dentist will be employed, if at all, for educational pur- 
poses. State departments of health and state depart- 
ments of education, or both, must employ public health 
dentists to promote an adequate dental program. Except 
for very large cities or in connection with school depart- 
ment dental clinics, local communities will not. 

But, you say, we want a school dentist to decide which 
children need to secure dental service. Not if you believe 
all children should go to their dentist every year or twice 
a year! It is agreed that only a dentist should decide 
whether dental treatment is needed, but one of the main 
objectives of our educational program is to teach the 
child to go to his dentist regularly, now and throughout 
life. We don’t want to employ a school dentist merely 
to find a few children whom he can tell mot to go to their 
dentist this year. Let all the children be examined by 
their own dentist or by the clinic dentist. 

But, somebody says, then you are proposing not to 
have any dental service at all. Nothing could be further 
from the fact. We are proposing the most complete 
dental service possible but a dental service which is in 
the hands of the dental profession in the community— 
not a service which is performed in such a manner that 


“it takes away fundamental privileges or responsibilities 


of the home” and which makes the child, upon leaving 
school, “less able and willing to care for himself when 
the protective hand is withdrawn.” There is real danger 
that instead of learning that he should secure dental 
care, the child’s experiences may lead him to believe 
that it is the responsibility of the government to come 
to him, examine him, and furnish any service he may 
need. 
(Continued on page 640) 
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From 


upward swing in the interest 

of recreation, particularly 
that phase of it that we may 
designate as play, it would 
seem appropriate to dig down 
to the roots, if possible, of some 
of the games and sports that 
have survived to the present 
day. 

Where and whenever there 
has been leisure, there has also 
been the craving to do those 
things one wanted to do. Each 
age seems to have set for itself 
new problems and devised ways 
to solve them. Again and again 
the student of cultural history 
encounters the plea for play as 
a social need, as a safety de- 
vice, for society as well as self. 
Philosophers, writers, preach- 
ers, and governments—all are 
found as spokesmen for the 
dire need of recreational out- 
lets for the rank and file of 
people. 

While there were lapses, 
there is evidence of an ever-re- 
curring realization of the 
same needs. Thus the interest 
in play of today is but a rebirth 
of an age-old craving. Natur- 
ally, each age added to the 
number of vehicles through 
which to give expression, and 
refined the games and activi- 
ties handed down from former 
generations. “When monotony 
entered man’s home, pleasure 
entered with it, with an invita- 
tion to dance.” Thus huts be- 
came palaces, even if only for 
short periods. With a rising 
culture, games took on other 
forms and became more refined. 
Prevailing social and economic 
conditions may be said to have 
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prompted the response of the people to the need. We 
may say that this, our present manifestation on so large a 
scale, is due to definite social changes, not the least of 
which is the recognition that play must be conceived as 
important for all instead of merely for a small aristo- 
cratic minority. While there has always been reaction to 
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IMustration 1 (above) shows what you might take to be 
crude golf, but, Mr. Schrader tells us, it more likely was 
the forerunner of the hammer throw. 


(below) shows German peasants in the foreground play- 
ing an early form of cricket. 


Ilustration 2 


such startling social change, 
a constant forward and upwarj 
movement can be definitely re. 
corded. 

Some of our earliest informa. 
tion about the play of people 
we gather from inscriptions on 
Egyptian graves. The ball 
seems to have been always the 
most loved and most popular 
implement. As in so many 
other things, there is nothing 
new in practically any of ow 
games. Many of the games 
that have a place in our present 
play and game literature we 
find were played by youth ages 
ago, even in ancient Egypt and 
Greece. It would be an inter. 
esting task to trace all games 
to their origin. Suffice it to call 
attention here to just a few 
that have undergone great 
changes, yet have the same 
play thought and motive. 

A book on games printed in 
1835 contains the game of 
basketball, under that very 
name. The basket was cone 
shaped and pivoted on its cen- 
ter, so that the ball would tilt 
the basket and become dis- 
lodged. The rules were not 
those of our game, nor the skill 
required as great, yet the ob- 


_ jective was the same.) The shot- 


put has for its distdnt relation 
the rolling of a heavy rounded 
stone on hard frozen ground. It 
was mainly practiced in the 
northern countries. Then fol- 
lowed the throwing of 4 
squared-off stone, which grad- 
ually took on our present style 
of shot-putting. In some ath- 
letic competitions the stone is 
still in use, as are also the heavy 
dumbbells in the standing 


broad jump, an event popular in track tests. 

The hammer throw has been traced to an old pastime 
played by peasants. A pin was placed on the bank of a 
frozen lake or stream, and by means of a crude hammet 
it was hurled, or driven, over the ice for distance. (See 
illustration 1.) Later the hammer itself was thrown in 
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competition for dis- 
tance. A number of 
other changes took 
place before our pres- 
ent hammer was de- 
signed. We still re- 
member the stiff 
wooden handle attach- 
ed to the weight. 
Illustration 2 shows 
a game played by Ger- 
man peasants which is 
held to be the fore- 
runner of cricket. The 
ball was a home-made 
affair of cloth, stuffed 
and sewed together. A 
peculiar short wooden 
bat was used in driving the ball through a ring. Heavy 
logs bounded the play area, and the players executed 
their strokes either standing, crouching, or kneeling. The 
game, in migrating to France, underwent changes and 


became a form of cricket, later to become improved and: 


refined in England into its present national game. 

The game of fist ball, shown in illustration 3, is un- 
doubtedly the father of our volleyball game. It was 
played in France during the time of Louis XV by noble- 
men. It is apparent that the only object was to keep the 
ball in the air by striking it. The ball evidently had a 
rough surface, for we note that the right hand is pro- 
tected by a sort of muff. There were neither boundaries 
nor rules, nor any scoring. When these regulations were 
added, it became a different game, in technique as well 
as motive. Practically all the old games had a sort of 
mythical content which disappeared when other motives 
and values were set up. 

Diabolo, revived recently in America some years ago 
as Top Sticks and in other forms, came to us as more of 
an individual stunt. Illustration 4 shows diabolo as an 
indoor social game, played a hundred years ago. Judging 
from the upset chairs it must have been a sport with all 
sorts of possibilities. It does suggest a game, however, 
rather than an individual stunt performance. 


IIlustration 4. Playing diabolo over a hundred years ago. 
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Tennis, which is rap- 
idly becoming one of 
the most popular 
games in the world, has 
a most interesting his- 
tory. While the ac- 
companying picture 
(illustration 5) shows 
the game as played in 
the sixteenth century, 
its forerunner is said to 
date much earlier, and 
must have been a 
crude affair. The old 
Nordic races played a 
game wherein a disk 


Illustration 3. Fist ball in the time of Louis XV. Note the protective muffs. was hurled over a 


beam. The players 
were equipped with a shovel, with which they sent the 
disk back and forth over the beam. The change to a 
lighter tool is easy to understand, as is also the change 
to a rope or a net from a clumsy beam or log. 

One of the early minstrels, Nidhard by name, describes 
a game played with colored balls made of cloth, which 
bears enough resemblance to our game of tennis so that 
it will fit into the picture of the evolution of that game. 
It was in England where tennis became refined gradually 
to its present form. For many years it was played mainly 
in England, and it is comparatively recently that it found 
its place in our sport program in America. It is of in- 
terest to note that our own Bishop Lawrence of Boston, 
in 1874, played in the first game of tennis in America. 
An English visitor had brought the outfit over with him, 
and the game was then introduced. The racket with 
which Bishop Lawrence played is kept by the Brookline 
Country Club. The tale of its historic significance is in- 
scribed upon it. 

The history of play is a cultural epoch in the life of all 
peoples, and human nature being what it is, will always 
in the future, as in the past, make an evil out of any 
virtue by going to excess. History is replete with de- 
crees of “verboten,” whenever a good thing seemed to be- 
come an evil. (Continued on page 639) 


Illustration 5. Tennis in the sixteenth century. 
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The School Lunchroom as a Center 
for Health Education 


teaching situations in the school. The reasons for 

this are obvious. One of the chief tasks of health 
education is to teach the children to select adequate 
meals and to develop in them the desire to do so. The 
school lunchroom is an ideal laboratory for the practical 
application of this. Few schools, however, are adequately 
utilizing this opportunity. Children, day after day, are 
choosing improper, inadequate lunches under the very 
eyes of the teachers who should be responsible for teach- 
ing better food habits. 

The educational possibilities of the school lunch in any 
community are only so broad or so narrow as the educa- 
tional philosophy of its school administrators and fac- 
ulty. There are those educators who think of health as a 
way of living and there are those who only think of it as 
a subject in their teaching curriculum. The school be- 
longing to the former group capitalizes on all the health 
teaching opportunities offered by the lunchroom; the 
one belonging to the latter group passes them by. Chil- 
dren learn by doing. Having an opportunity to practice 
habits with satisfaction affords a means of learning these 
habits. What laboratory could offer a finer opportunity 
for this than the school lunchroom? 

The increasing knowledge of nutrition continues to 
emphasize the necessity of proper feeding for good child 
health. It is quite difficult to feed a child adequately 
if his noon meal is inadequate. The relationship between 
the nutritive status of the child and his scholastic ac- 
complishments has long been known. Much has been 
written of the scholastic benefits due to improvement of 
the nutrition and general health of children through good 
school feeding in both rural and urban communities. 

Realizing and acknowledging this, the Chief of the 
Division of Child Hygiene, Dr. Grace S. Wightman, of 
the Illinois Department of Public Health planned that 
considerable time of the staff nutritionist be devoted to 
consultation service to school administrators, teachers, 
and lunchroom managers, to assist in the promotion of a 
good school lunch program in Illinois. This consultation 
service, generally speaking, reached four groups: trained 
cafeteria managers; untrained cafeteria managers, some 
of whom were operating concessions; urban elementary 
school principals; and rural school teachers. 


T= school lunch provides one of the richest health 


OST of these cafeterias offer the pupils well-pre- 
pared foods from which an adequate lunch could 
be chosen, but all too few of these children choose ade- 
quate lunches! In many places the cost of a balanced 
lunch selected from these foods is prohibitive to the stu- 
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dents; yet no simple, economical plate lunches are of- 
fered. In many such schools the large array of candy, 
hot dogs, and hamburgers obscures the other foods of- 
fered. Some children select as many as three hot dog 
sandwiches as their entire lunch; some add to this a 
candy bar or a bottle of soft drink, thereby spending 
enough to have an adequate lunch if they knew how to 
select. In these lunchrooms the chocolate milk and soft 
drinks are placed on the counter ahead of the plain milk 
and the fresh fruits. In fact, often there is no fresh fruit 
offered except a fruit salad costing more than the aver- 
age child can afford. 

No teaching aids such as posters or other illustrative 
material are in evidence to indicate what constitutes an 
adequate lunch, or what foods the students may choose 
from those offered, in order to have an adequate lunch at 
the various cost levels. 

Oftentimes suggestions made by the nutritionist to 
remove objectionable foods and to sell protective foods 
at cost are met with refusal because the cafeteria or 
lunchroom manager must make sufficient profit to pay 
her salary and that of any other worker in addition to 
the cost of fuel and light. 

In cafeterias or lunchrooms managed by untrained 
directors we often find similar conditions prevailing. 
Foods offered are poorly prepared, served unattractively, 
and when combined do not constitute an adequate lunch. 
Too often the following menu is characteristic: macaroni 
(with very small amounts of cheese), sweet potatoes, 
white bread, and rice. 


¥ ORDER that the cafeterias may serve as laboratories 
for the application of health teaching, the following 
suggestions are made: 

Operate directly under the superintendent of schools 
a self-sustaining and non-profit making cafeteria. 

Choose a manager who is a graduate of a four-year 
home-economics course including preparation in lunch- 
room management and in education. 

Maintain the highest standards of sanitation in the 
cafeteria, kitchen, and all accessory rooms. (It is further 
recommended that the lunchrooms follow the standards 
set up by the Illinois Department of Public Health in a 
leaflet “Suggested Guide for Sanitary Control of Public 
Eating Establishments.” 
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Make the cafeteria as attractive as possible. 

Provide adequate hand-washing facilities and require 
pupils to wash their hands before eating lunch. 

Allow thirty minutes for each lunch period and stagger 
lunch periods if necessary to avoid overcrowding. 

Provide foods from which an adequate lunch could be 
chosen at reasonable cost, emphasizing the use of: milk 
and milk dishes; vegetables (especially the green leafy 
or yellow); fruits; whole grain breads; cheese; eggs; 
meat. 

Provide as much variety in the food as possible with 
available funds, equipment, and personnel. 

Prepare and serve food attractively so as to retain as 
much of its nutritive content as possible. 

Make pupils who bring their lunches from home 
welcome in the cafeteria. This not only provides a suit- 
able place for these students to eat their lunches, but 
also often encourages them to supplement these lunches 
with milk or one or more hot dishes served in the cafe- 
teria. 

Post menus and food prices conspicuously. 

Plan a minimal profit on the protective foods and a 
greater one on desserts. 

Give the most important foods (milk, vegetables, 
fruits) the first places on the counter. 

Make the plate lunch as nutritious as possible, using 
it as a means of introducing the whole grain breads, 
vegetables, and of including milk in some form. The 
foods to which the children are accustomed should at 
first predominate, in these plate lunches, and then gradu- 
ally the foods needed but not used by these pupils can 
be added. 

Give free samples of a new food served the first time. 

Prohibit the sale of candy and soft drinks, or if the 
sale seems necessary limit it to the last ten minutes of 
the lunch period. 

Make available meal tickets with which no candy or 
soft drinks can be purchased; it, therefore, being neces- 
sary to have cash for candy. The sale of these tickets 
may be increased by offering $1.25 food value for $1.00. 

Have one or more faculty or staff members present to 
give the younger pupils special assistance in food selec- 
tion, and to study food choices, cafeteria problems, and 
to recommend needed changes. 

Send the cafeteria menus frequently to the classrooms 
for use in classroom discussions on proper food selection. 

Help pupils apply classroom learnings in food require- 
ments and values to selecting their lunches. 

Cooperate with all the departments in the school, in- 
cluding home economics, commercial, mathematics, phys- 
ical education, and art in using this as a laboratory for 
their students. Clear, concise, attractive posters made 
by the art department can do much to teach food values 
and good food selection. 

Guide the pupils in formulating the practising stand- 
ards of good social behavior. 

Urge parents to visit the cafeteria or lunchroom and 
eat with the children. 


No attempt is made to list these suggestions in the 
order of their importance—they merely indicate a few 
of the many ways in which a cafeteria or lunchroom 
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may serve as a center of health education. If more school 
cafeterias and lunchrooms used just these mentioned we 
would have better nourished children. 


HE rural school lunch offers still more opportunity as 

a center of health education in the school and com- 
munity. Approximately one-half of all school children 
in the country are in rural schools. Surveys indicate 
malnutrition is no lower in rural communities than in 
cities and some surveys have shown it to be higher. Rural 
children are active. Many have a long distance to walk 
to school or come long distances in buses. They need 
three good meals a day, including a well-planned liberal 
lunch. Our staff nutritionists find many rural school 
children who come without breakfast; some with a break- 
fast of only bread and gravy and coffee; or doughnuts 
and coffee; or fried potatoes, sausage, and coffee. The 
lunch boxes tell the same story of inadequacy. The ma- 
jority of them contain sandwiches and sweets, some few 
contain fruit and practically none milk or milk dishes or 
vegetables. The teacher’s lunch is not always an example 
of an “A” lunch either. In one instance, the writer lis- 
tened to a teacher conduct a thirty-minute lesson on the 
value of milk in the diet. During the lunch period that 
followed she drank coffee, thus defeating much that was 
taught in the previous half-hour on the value of milk. 

Much lip service has been given without actually ap- 
plying what has been learned. Students glibly recite 
what constitutes an adequate breakfast or lunch, but the 
lunch boxes are evidence that this knowledge is not 
applied to their daily living. Handwashing facilities are 
not available to insure clean hands before handling food, 
thus clean hands are not thought of. Often the lunches 
are consumed on the playground in about five minutes, 
disregarding the idea of pleasant surroundings and re- 
laxation during meals. 

More and more school superintendents in rural school 
areas are recognizing the value of a well-planned school 
lunch. An increasing number are endorsing a good school 
lunch program in their rural schools; others are suffi- 
ciently interested to invite us to visit their schools to 
help the teachers. In fact, one county superintendent 
offered his teachers credit toward their teacher’s certifi- 
cate if they could show evidence that they had a good 
school lunch program. The superintendents themselves 
have recognized the value of good lunches and set a good 
example by carrying good lunches on their visits to rural 
schools. 


HE following suggestions have been made regarding 

the use of the school lunch program in the rural 
schools as a center of health education: 

To provide hand-washing facilities and see that all 
children have clean hands before eating lunch. 

To provide a table at which all may eat their lunch or 
if the children eat at their desks, a clean napkin should 
be spread to protect the food. 

To spend at least a 20-minute lunch period. 

To have the teacher eat lunch with the pupils. The 
teacher sets an example with a good lunch, and she can 

(Continued on page 637) 
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Defense on the Job 


ROY J. McMURRAY 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
Saginaw, Michigan 


HAT can physical education work do to aid 
WW ime in preparation for adequate defense 

measures? What can the individual physical 
education teacher do to aid this purpose? 

The health of a nation is no small part in any defense 
program, and the health of American youth is the job of 
the individual health and physical education teachers. 
These teachers have under their control in classes each 
day, the youth who will defend America in time of emer- 
gency. 

American athletes excel in the Olympic games because 
they are trained physically for the part they are to play 
in competition with the athletes of other nations. We can 
make it our job to train every boy and girl (instead of 
just a few) to excel in competition. We can provide them 
with an opportunity to become 100 per cent efficient 
physically by helping them to build their bodies strong 
and to hold their spirits high. 

The place to start this campaign for health and effi- 
ciency of American youth is in every grade and in every 
classroom of every school house of America. The pa- 
triotic loyalty of every classroom teacher should be called 
upon to assist in the health education program. 

You may ask, “What can the classroom teacher do?” 
He can do plenty. He can see that pupils are seated cor- 
rectly in seats and at desks that fit their physiological 
makeup, and thus prevent deformities and ill health. He 
can promote posture training and correct poor posture in 
sitting, standing, and walking which is the cause of so 
many chronic diseases, aches, and pains. He can well 
take time to explain the importance of caring for the 
teeth, the importance of removing diseased tonsils, and 
the importance of cleanliness in preventing disease. I 
believe every teacher is willing to assist in this important 
work, but the physical education teacher must be alert 
and furnish the informative materials and often the 
initiative for carrying on this part of the program. 

If you are a physical education teacher, ask yourself 
if you have supplied your classroom teacher with in- 
formation regarding proper seating, proper desk height 
for children of all sizes. If not, here is some information 
that may help if given to the classroom teacher in the 
form of bulletins. 


Posture 


Good posture will not prevail unless the individual 
himself knows when he is walking, standing, or sitting 
correctly. The first step in the treatment of good posture 
is to arouse interest in good posture traits, next the re- 
formation of physical habits and the improvement of 
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general conditions, and the application of the remedy for 
the correcting of the deformities. Good posture is closely 
related to health and personality. Poor posture neatly 
always shows weakness on the individual’s part. Good 
posture is essential to all people, but in defining jt 
individual differences and psychological makeup should 
be taken into account. 

In order that pupils may be posture-conscious, they 
should be encouraged to ask themselves these questions: 
Do I sit well? 

Do I stand well? 

Do I walk well? 

. Are my feet in good condition? 
Do I have a hollow back? 

Is my spine in correct position ? 

. Am I overweight or underweight? 

After these questions have been considered, the pupils 
and teacher should check the cause of any defect noted 
and make plans for necessary improvements. 

Here is a list of some of the causes of poor posture: 


Lack of knowledge of how to Lack of activity 
sit, walk, and stand well Poor sitting arrangement 
Poor ventilation Ill-fitting clothes 
Lack of fresh air Ill-fitting shoes 
Laziness Poorly-printed books 


Bashfulness Poorly-constructed furniture 
Overwork Poor writing facilities 

Poor nutrition Remaining in one position 
Physical weakness too long 

Illness Lack of proper rest 

Bad standing positions Worry 

Poor vision Fatigue 

Poor hearing Improper writing positions 
Carelessness Poor relaxation positions 


Improper reading positions 


If you can find the cause of a defect it is always much 
easier to correct. Poor posture can be corrected by the 
individual. Weak or fallen arches can be corrected 
through exercises. Postural curvature or slight scoliosis 
of the spine can be overcome, but in all extreme cases of 
scoliosis, structural or otherwise, there should be a 
thorough medical examination and medical advice. The 
same is true for cardiac weaknesses. 

We should not forget that for five or six hours each 
day in the schoolroom, boys and girls are taken from 
their natural occupation of outdoor play and placed in a 
confining situation which in some cases consists mostly of 
sitting and standing. This condition, unless watched 
carefully, is likely to lead to the development of postural 
defects. 
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In order to counteract all the evil tendencies of this 
confined situation, we must provide boys and girls with 
a physical activity period. This will assist in developing 
muscular control, preventing defects, and correcting de- 
fects that have made their appearance. 

Games and gymnastics, exercises especially designed 
for a specific purpose, can be applied to correct defects 
or weaknesses more quickly and surely than sports where 
the object is recreation alone. Boys and girls as well as 
grown-ups are likely to sit in slumped positions if kept 
too long without physical activity. Study periods in seats 
should be followed or interrupted by changes of position 
or movement to prevent slumped conditions that are 
likely to cause flat or hollow chest, cramped abdominal 
organs, and limited circulation of blood. 

In correct sitting posture, the pupil sits erect, weight 
evenly balanced, head high, and arms hanging naturally. 
This position is conducive to good carriage. 

In correct standing position, the head, chest, neck, and 
abdomen are balanced vertically one upon the other so 
that the weight is borne by the bony framework with 
little strain on the muscles and ligaments. 

In walking, the head should be carried high, the chin 
in, neck back, chest lifted, body relaxed (not stiff), neck 
straight, and feet parallel. Stand tall with arms swinging 
at sides naturally and feet pointed straight ahead. The 
foot should strike the floor heel first (lightly), outer body 
of the foot second, the ball of the foot third, and finish 
with a push-off of the two. — 

One of the most essential things to good posture is to 
breathe fresh air, spend plenty of time outdoors, and 
sleep where there is sufficient fresh air. Have regular 
hours of going to bed and arising. Sleep long enough to 
be completely rested. 


Schoolroom Seating 


The importance of good posture and the necessity of 
having the furniture of the schoolroom adjusted to the 
size of the pupils cannot be overlooked. 

One of the greatest contributors to minor physical 
defects such as round shoulders, hollow back, and spine 
curvature is maladjusted furniture in the schoolroom. 

Check your room and make every adjustment possible. 
In checking posture and seating conditions in your room 


~ you will find that in rooms where boys and girls are well 


adjusted and comfortable they are in seats and at desks, 
or in chairs and at tables that correspond to the meas- 
urements shown in the next column. 

In 99 per cent of individual cases the above figures will 
conform to the physiological make-up of the pupil. 

In order to sit comfortably, the pupil must first be able 
to place his feet flat on the floor when sitting well back 
in his seat. His arms should be able to rest comfortably 
on the desk when taking a writing position, instead of 
having to raise to exaggeration the upper arm in taking 
this position. 

If the seat is too high for the pupil he will definitely 
slide down in the seat in order to place his feet on the 
floor. This places a decided curve in the spine which 
should not be there. 

If the desk is too low for the pupil, he will be inclined 
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to take a round-shouldered position when he writes or 
draws, and if the desk is too high, his position will be 
conducive to spine curvature because it will be necessary 
to raise one of the shoulders higher than the other. 


Other Health Factors 


Aside from posture information, the physical education 
teacher should keep the classroom teacher informed on 
how to care for teeth, eyes, ears, and feet, and how to 
keep track of weight and growth. These health meas- 
ures are important and vital in keeping America prepared 
for any emergency. Below are bulletins covering care of 
eyes, ears, teeth, feet, weight, height, and growth that 
will be useful in improving conditions of American youth. 


GUIDE FOR CORRECT SCHOOLROOM SEATING 


Space between 


Child Height Seat Height Desk Height Back of Seat 
and Edge of Desk 
41 10 or 11 20 10 
42 11 20 10 
43 11 20 10 
44 11% 21 10% 
45 11% 21 10% 
46 11% FA 10% 
47 12 az 10% 
48 12 22 10% 
49 12 22 10% 
50 12% 23 11 
| 12% 23 11 
52 13 24 11 
53 13 24 11 
54 1314 25 11% 
55 13% 25 
56 14 11% 
57 14 25% 11% 
58 14% 26 12 
59 144% 26 12 
60 15 2614 12 
61 15 2614 12 
62 15% 27 12% 
63 15% 27 12% 
64 16 28 13 
65 16 28 13 


Eyes.—It is a known fact that defective vision is the 
cause of much of the retardation among school children. 
Teachers and parents should exercise a great deal of vigi- 
lance regarding children’s eyesight. For eye defects the 
child should be encouraged to see the oculist at once. 

There are many common eye defects and many causes 
for them. Some of the common causes are heredity, ill 
health, poor lighting conditions, infectious diseases, dust, 
chemicals, heat, and too brilliant light. 

Whenever possible the testing of the pupil’s eyes should 
be done by the school nurse or physician. In the ab- 
sence of these the teacher who fully understands eye test- 
ing can substitute. 

Eye tests are used as a basis for correcting eye defects, 
placing pupils who have poor vision in the schoolroom 
position which enables them to see better, promoting 
care of the eyes, making conditions for seeing better, pre- 
venting injury and promoting safety, increasing efficiency 
in the lives of people who are affected with poor vision, 
and promoting better health. 

Ears.—The ear plays an important part in relation to 

(Continued on page 642) 
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Miss Liberty - - 


A Folk Dance Pageant 


girls respond most enthusiastically to folk dancing. 

Perhaps it is because the dances themselves give a 
joyous and wholesome means for rhythmic expression. 
The actions are vigorous, the rhythms are compelling, and 
the steps are simple. Because the steps are so simple they 
are readily acquired, hence pleasure in the performance 
of the activity is early accessible. Girls of this age love 
to “dress up” so the costuming adds an incentive to the 
development of a folk dance project. With the view 
toward presenting this project to an audience students are 
always a little more anxious to perform to the best of 
their ability. 

Many girls of junior high school age are self-conscious 
and too often these self-conscious girls are given little or 
no opportunity to be anything but spectators at public 
programs. Because folk dancing is a group activity, the 
individual forgets self for the individual is hidden in the 
group and the most timid soul feels protected from close 
observation. Then, too, those with less ability do not 
stand out to such an extent as do they in many other 
types of pupil production, especially if the dancers per- 
form on the gymnasium floor, rather than on a stage. If 
the audience can be above the performers the effect is 
much more pleasing. 

It was with these consid- 
erations in mind that the 
folk dance pageant, ‘Miss 
Liberty,” was given in Glas- 
gow. 

Each girl took part in at 
least three dances. The 
dances were learned in phys- 
ical education classes, those 
most simple in the classes 
where the pupils had the 
most difficulty in learning. 
The girls with more ability 
were in five or six of the 
more difficult dances. 

At the same time the phys- 
ical education classes were 
working on this project the 
girls’ glee club under the di- 
rection of Miss Mildred Spa- 
berg was developing a “folk- 
song” project. The only songs 
learned especially for this 
folk dance program were 
“Hopak” and “Krakowiak” 
which they sang as the girls 
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Miss Liberty and the elves. 


By 
K. ELIZABETH ANDERSON 


Director of Physical Education 
Glasgow, Montana 


Photographs by Chester Griffin, Science Teacher, Glasgow 


danced. I have found that this is a more satisfactory ar. 
rangement than to have the dancers do all the singing 
for, if a dance is very active and brisk the dancers get too 
breathless to sing well. 

In working out this particular project, we found social 
science classes interested in such a theme, as the present 
world disaster has made them follow foreign conditions 
very closely. Members of art classes were interested 
in making flags of the nations used for decorations, 
The commercial department made some very attractive 
mimeographed programs. The boys in the shop made the 
arches used in the exit drill. The English and dramatics 
departments helped with the speaking parts, and a great 
deal of folk lore was studied. If time and material are 
available the students can write the introductions for the 
dances. An orchestra adds a great deal to this program. 

It is advisable to make the costuming very simple. We 
used percale for the skirts so that the material could be 
made over into usable chil- 
dren’s dresses or aprons after 
the program. The slacks 
were durable enough to wear 
during the summer vacation. 
The girls wore any white 
blouse or shirt they happened 
to have. The home econom- 
ics department will usually 
cooperate in the matter of 
costuming. 

Copies of the National 
Geographic Magazine are in- 
valuable, especially in the 
choosing of colors. Often- 
times old copies can be pur- 
chased for as little as five 
cents apiece at second hand 
book stores. These can be 
cut up and used for bulletin 
board material and as the 
basis for reports. 

Following is the complete 
text and directions for the 
pageant which we presented, 
called “Miss Liberty.” 


GIFT FROM THE 
PEOPLE OE 
TOTHE 
OPLE OP THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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Miss Liberty 

Theme: Patriotic. 

Setting: Gymnasium, which is an auditorium-gymnasium com- 
pination. After the procession of participants enter they are seated 
on chairs around the gym floor and remain there throughout the 
entire program except when they are performing or when it 1s 
ecessary for them to change their costumes. - 
The gymnasium is decorated in keeping with the patriotic 
theme. There is a colorful and decorative border of flags of the 
nations whose dances are represented on the program. These flags 
are 14x20, painted with show card paint on tag board (colored 
reproductions of flags can be found in any dictionary). The basket 
goals are decorated with red, white, and blue crepe paper 
streamers. 

Girls dressed in colonial costumes act as ushers. The programs 
are mimeographed in blue ink on white paper with red corner 
decorations. The center of the cover has a picture of the Statue 
of Liberty. 

Miss Liberty, who personifies the Statue of Liberty, stands on 
a pedestal on the stage, facing at an angle toward the door 
through which the participants enter. She is dressed in white 
and gold. Curtains forming the background are blue. White flag 
stands are placed on each side of Miss Liberty. American silk 
flags (larger than flags of the border) are placed in these stands. 

Participants: All girls in junior high school physical education 
and girls’ glee club. 

(Procession: All participants enter and march around the 
gymnasium.) 

Music: “Hands Across the Sea,’ Sousa.'* 

Elf Dance: (On stage) adapted from Elf Dance.* 

First Er (at conclusion of dance): Oh, Look! (Discovers 
Miss Liberty.) 

Seconp EtF: Is she real? (They walk around Liberty in 
admiration. ) 

First Exr (pulling at Liberty’s dress): Tell me, who are 
you? 

Miss Liserty: I am “Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


ni 


SECOND ELF: Oh, that sounds very big and important. 


How long have you been here? 

Miss Liperty: Fifty-four years! Just a few years ago 
I celebrated my Golden Jubilee. 

First ELF: Poor Miss Liberty, you must be very tired. 
Where did you come from? 

Miss LIBERTY: I was a gift from France to America as 
you see by the tablet on this pedestal. 

SECOND ELF: What do you do all the time? 

Miss Liperty: I am a symbol of America’s noblest tra- 
ditions and ideals. I welcome the people who come to 
America. 

First ELF: Does that make you happy? 

Miss Liperty: The people from the nations of the world 
have come here hoping America will give each a fuller and 
richer life. It makes me happy to gladden their hearts. 

SECOND Etr: Do you think America gives them what they 
are hoping for? 

Miss Liserty: Oh, I wish I knew. If I could only turn 
around and see what is going on inside my country. 


; * Music and dance sources will be found as numbered in the Bib- 
liography at the end of the article. 


Panel at right: The group dances showing, top to bottom, the Hungarian, 
Finnish, Czechoslovakian, Ukranian, and Irish groups. 
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SECOND ELF: If you could, you would see that these 
people are not only seeking a fuller life but they bring 
us many things to gladden our hearts. They bring 
bravery, strength, endurance, and beauty but they do not 
always think of serious things like liberty, justice, and 
freedom. They like to play and sing and dance. 

First Err: Miss Liberty, we have the power to turn 
you around. We will show you just how happy the people 
are, not only because of what America gives them but 
because they each bring something to us. 

SECOND ELF: We will change you from a serious Lib- 
erty who enlightens the world to a happy carefree person 
by showing you some of the dances the people bring with 
them and by singing their songs. (Hives turn the statue 
around and bring her a chair.) 

First Extr: Sit down, Miss Liberty, and rest. (Elves 
place the chair on the pedestal. Miss Liberty sits down. 
She remains seated until her last speech at the conclusion 
of the program.) 


(Indian Maiden takes her place in the center Of the 
floor with her tom-tom. A campfire is laid using flash. 
lights, red paper, and sticks of wood.) 

SECOND INDIAN MAIDEN (going to center of gym 
addresses Miss Liberty and the audience): 

Yes, our people have always danced war dances, Our 
braves believe that by pantomiming their victory in battle 
they can weaken the strength of the enemy. Most of oy 
dances have been closely associated with prayer, hoping 
to appease the Great Spirit. The dances are a ceremony 
with a definite means to an end, never a matter of light 
pleasure. We will dance the “Hopi Corn Dance” fy 
you, Miss Liberty. It symbolizes the planting of the 
corn and is a prayer for sun and rain to make the com 
crop bountiful. The ceremony consists of songs too, the 
first the “Tribal Prayer” the translated words of which are: 


floor, 


Father a needy one stands before thee; 
I that sing am he. 


SeconD ExrF: Did you ever dance, Miss Liberty? 

Miss Liserty: Oh, no I never danced. Long before I 
was brought to the American people my people in France 
danced the Minuet and I know it became popular in 
America during Colonial days. Then, too, I heard that 
the American Indians danced war dances, but I was 
never able to see them. 

First ELF: You don’t know what you have missed! 
Dancing is one way people have to express their emotions. 
Dancing is as old as creation, yes, as old as Love itself. 
People danced when there was no music other than that 
in their hearts. The ancient Greeks danced everywhere, 
in temples, in the woods, and in the fields. Folk dances 
spring from the hearts of the people, the steps are not 
perfected but are happy and rollicking. 

SECOND ELF (speaking to all participants): Come, my 
good people, let us show Miss Liberty the dances you 
bring and the songs you sing. We shall begin with the 
American Indian dance which Miss Liberty heard about 
long ago. (Elves leave stage.) 


The Swedish group in “Fjallanspolska.” 


The second song is the Rain Song. There is no harmony 
in Indian songs; the rhythm is carried by an Indian ton- 
tom made by the Apache Indians from a hollow log over 
which skin is stretched. It has been decorated with col- 
ored clay. 

(Hopi Corn Dance)? 

(After each dance is announced the performers take 
their places on the gym floor; at the conclusion of each 
dance they return to their respective places.) 

CoLoniAt Lapy: The Minuet reached the height of its 
popularity during the reign of Louis XV_ when it 
became the special court dance. It originated as a gay, 
unrestrained peasant dance but after being introduced 
into the court of Paris in 1650 it became stately, grave, 
and dignified and so it has remained, having come to 
America in Colonial days. It has always been associated 
with chivalry, grace, and courtesy-—the traditions of the 
time when it was originated. 

(The Minuet )* 
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SCANDINAVIAN Lapy: The early Scandinavian dances 
have almost no influence of sea and war. This seems 
strange for a nation of fighters and navigators but we 
think sad and serious things are not to be remembered 
when we celebrate. Our dance themes are happy themes 
of soil, village, and courtship. We shall dance a simple 
little singing game called “Ma’s Little Pigs.” This will 
be followed by the “Fjallanspolska” which is a modern 
arrangement of various old Swedish folk dance steps and 
not a true folk dance in itself This is, however, one of 
the most popular dances in Sweden today. 

(Ma’s Little Pigs )* 

(Fjallans polska )* 

CZECHOSLOVAKIAN: The Polka originated in Bohemia. 
It spread rapidly throughout Europe and is incorporated 
in a large majority of folk dances. During the latter 
part of the nineteenth century it became so popular that 
it was danced everywhere—in ballrooms, shops, street 
corners, and in private homes. Shoes, hats, and materials 


‘were named after this dance; one such name still survives 


in our “polka dot” material. We shall dance three 
dances in which the polka is used: “Mallebrok,” a Danish 
Dance, “Strassak,”’ a Czechoslovakian dance, and the 
Irish Long Dance” which is a combination of the Reel 
and the Polka. 

(Mallebrok )* 

(Strassak )* 

(Irish Long Dance )* 

VIRGINIAN: Another Reel we shall dance is the “Vir- 
ginia Reel.” Reels are of Celtic origin. This one, danced 
to “Sir Roger de Coverley,” is a merry and lively game 
from old England. The dancers are arranged in rows 
facing one another and they change places in such a way 
that each dances with the others in the set. This dance 
will be followed by the English Hunting song, “John 
Peel,” sung by the Glee Club. 

(Virginia Reel )* 

(Song: John Peel) 

CZECHOSLOVAKIAN: The Glee Club will sing two 
Czechoslovakian songs. The Czech Marching Song and 


Couples from the Colonial, Mexican, and Holland dances. 
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The Scottish Highland Fling. 


Ifca’s Castle, after which we shall dance a Czechoslovak- 
ian Dance, “‘Kaca.”’ 

(Songs: Czech Marching Song, Ifca’s Castle) 

(Kaca)? 

SCANDINAVIAN: The Schottische as well as the Polka 
originated in Bohemia but spread rapidly. Many Swedish 
dances are based on the Schottische step and the one we 
shall dance is an original arrangement danced to an old 
Swedish melody, Fryksdals-Janten. 

(Schottische ) * 

DuTCHMAN: Miss Liberty, we bring you a dance from 
Holland. We are by nature sober people, slow in move- 
ment and very dignified, so we do not have many dances 
and those we do have are very similar. But we shall 
make music with our wooden shoes as we dance “The 
Dutchies.” 

(The Dutchies ) 

(Adapted from “Thirty-two Dutchies”)* 


(Continued on page 638) 
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Coordinating Community Health 


Agencies 


in a national emergency immediately brings to 

mind the health of our youth. Physical fitness 

is of paramount importance in the defense of civic liber- 

ties and the democratic way of living. The prevalence of 

defects discovered among the draftees of World War I 

was a great shock. The flower of American youth was 

decidedly not physically fit. Recent preliminary reports 

from recruiting authorities indicate that there are now 

too many applicants that must be rejected for physical 
disability. 

The need to mobilize all our resources will necessi- 
tate greater cooperation among our health agencies. 
Oftentimes the health program in a given community is 
retarded because of professional differences among per- 
sonnel and overlapping of services. Concerted action will 
produce beneficial results both for the present war-time 
emergency and for peace-time citizenry of the future. 

There are, as a rule, three types of agencies in each 
community. Brownell characterizes them as official, non- 
official, and private. The official agencies are authorized 
by state legislation, supported largely by public tax 
funds, and they attempt to serve everyone. In this group 
may be listed such organizations as the Board of Health 
and the Board of Education. The non-official agencies 
provide leadership and support for seemingly worth-while 
social activities for which public funds are not available. 
Their support is derived largely from drives and dona- 
tions. The Tuberculosis Association and the Red Cross 
are examples of this group. The private agencies com- 
prise the medical and dental professions which are sup- 
ported by fees of the recipient for services rendered.’ 

Some means of bringing these groups together for co- 
operative action is imperative at this time. Schoo) and 
community health needs must be investigated. The con- 
tribution that each agency can make must be determined. 
Perhaps the schools should accept the responsibility for 
initiating this cooperative movement. That school people 
are concerned with the problem is supported by the fol- 
lowing documentary evidence: 


ae consideration of what the schools can do to aid 


There should be definite cooperative arrangements for the 
coordination of the work of the schools with that of the 
other community agencies concerned with health, education, 
welfare, and guidance of children and youth.” 

The school and other social agencies assuredly must co- 
operate. The other agencies have obligations that transcend 


1C. L. Brownell, unpublished lecture, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, July, 1940. 

2 Report of The President’s Advisory Committee on Education. 
(Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938) 18. 


. council. 


H. B. 


Professor of Physical Education 
Western Maryland College, Westminster 


the areas in which the school can operate to best advantages 

If possible, special agencies having to do with medical ang 
surgical care or with relief or with the many problems that 
center in the social life of the children in their homes ang 
in the community, should be organized. But where these 
agencies do not exist or where they are ineffective, teachers 
and school administrators should be active in the promotion 
of agencies for the care and protection of the children ep. 
rolled in the schools.* 

All attempts to improve the economic and social life of the 
people involve education. Any health program conducted in 
the community will be successful just to the degree that the 
people are enlightened.® 


| paw Parent-Teacher Association is an excellent organi- 
zation to institute a coordinating community health 
Usually the membership is sufficiently general 
to insure a committee representing the various health 
agencies of the community. This method of approach has 
proved successful in one community which has experi- 
mented with the plan on a county-wide basis. Each local 
P.-T.A. appointed a committee on health and safety. 
Representatives from each of these groups met to form 
a county health council. This council or steering com- 
mittee planned the activities for the year and discussed 
ways and means of conducting the program most effec- 
tively. One year’s program listed: safety surveys, follow- 
up of the school health examination, and the Summer 
Round-up. 

A point system was devised to rate each P.-T.A. with 
regard to its progress in meeting the objectives sought. 
Points were awarded, for example, on the number of chil- 
dren attending the Summer Round-up; the number of 
remedial defects corrected; the number of children im- 
munized against diphtheria; for holding one meeting of 
the association in which some aspect of the health pro- 
gram is the central theme. The size of the school was 
taken into consideration in each case. 

The report of the health committee was included in 
the regular order of business for each meeting. The 
progress of each association in comparison with other 
similar groups makes excellent health publicity. The 
account in the press is followed with interest in each 
community. 

(Continued. on page 643) 


3 National Education Association and Department of Superinten- 
dence, Educational Policies Commission. The Structure and Adminis- 
tration of Education in American Democracy. (Washington, D.C.: 
The Commission, 1937) 26. 

4 Ibid., 27. 

5 Ibid., 30. 
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Rhythmical Experiences in the 


Elementary Grades 


S FAR as we know, dancing was the first art. It is 
the mother of the arts from which all other art 
developed. It came long before music, the 

graphic, plastic, or speech arts. The reason it was the 
first is that everyone has at his disposal the instrument 
of the dance, his body. The artist and the thing created 
are the same. The essence of the dance is the spirit 
within the dancer. In dance, man by rhythmic move- 
ment early expressed his desires, his fears, his joys, his 
sorrows. 

Primitive man used dance on all occasions: war, peace, 
birth, death. He danced to ask for rain, to explain phys- 
ical phenomena, to alleviate suffering, and to bridge the 
gap between the known and unknown. Through dance 
he identified himself with the social group to which he 
was affiliated. Dance, we see, is closely allied to the 
emotional nature of man. 

Its first accompaniment was probably the stamping of 
feet and the clapping of hands of the dancers themselves, 
or perhaps bird calls and animal noises. Its form de- 
pended upon the type of culture, a marked difference 
having been observed in closed dances of the planter 
cultures as contrasted with the expanded form used by 
the more warlike, roving cultures. The closed forms are 
characterized by swaying, swinging movements done to 
a measured rhythm while the other is typified by leap- 
ing and whirling and an attempt to defy the force of 
gravity itself. In some tribes only the men dance; in 
others, both men and women dance, usually with more 
reserve. All these types may still be observed among the 
basic cultures. 


_ has taken many forms and uses all kinds of 
movement. Most of these forms are familiar to us, 
for they have come down to us through the ages and are 
preserved for us in the traditional dances of all peoples. 
The most universal forms are the circle, line, single and 
double, serpentine, and individual. The circle dance has 
been described by some authorities as a dance which 
indicated that all are of one social order or tribe. Many 
of our singing dances use this form. The line dance is 
also familiar; our own Virginia reel and many of the 
country dances are performed in this formation. The 
serpentine dance can be observed in the American Indian 
dances. Some Mexican dances also employ it—‘The 
Old Men,” for instance. Of course, the individual and 
couple dance we all know. 

Dance is closely related to the mores of the people 
dancing; it is more interesting to study the relationship 
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between the form of motor expression and the people 
dancing. The impulse to move is in all of us to a greater 
or lesser degree, limited or directed by our culture. In 
discovering the dance of a group we can understand 
better their culture, their stage of development. The 
evolution of the dance from its most primitive form, 
through the classic Greek, with the Crete influences, the 
peasant dances of Europe, the arrival of the polka and 
the waltz, and even the present day shag and jitterbug 
are understandable if we know something of their back- 
ground and evolution. Dancing, its history, its changes, 


_and its evolutions are fascinating subjects and can lead 


in many directions. 

More practically, the best way toward understanding 
is through experiencing. This is certainly true of danc- 
ing. Therefore, the best way to enrich our lives and 
those of the students around us is by giving them the 
fullest dance program possible. 

Actual participation gives neuromuscular development 
and builds the kinesthetic sense, which is the true basis 
of appreciation. Discovering for ourselves new rhythms 
and new movements gives satisfaction and joy in crea- 
tion. Rhythmic movements of a group create group 
feeling and unity, especially if the movements are pleas- 
urable and performed without fear. Within a group, self- 
consciousness is overcome, the individual losing himself 
in the group and the rhythm and the accompaniment. 

The creative stimulus may come from within the group 
itself, actuated by the unit of work upon which the class 
is working in other fields or inspired by some motor re- 
action with which they are acquainted. The reading of 
the history of dancing or the making of instruments of 
the period is an added stimulus, and evidences of pleas- 
ure in performance should encourage the teacher to find 
a place for dance in her schedule. 


N EXPERIMENT with a group of fourth-grade 
A children, who were studying the Middle Ages, is 
interesting proof of the ability of a group to create for 
themselves. The dance created was simple. The boys 
were the crusaders going into the lists. The girls were 
the ladies of the court, watching the approaching parade. 
The pattern of the entrance march used by the boys 
was the same as the parapet of the castles which they 
had been building. The response of the girls was the 
same reaction people have when watching a parade-— 
clapping, waving, and jumping up and down. The joust- 
ing was done in rhythm with an imaginary spear or lance. 

(Continued on page 636) 
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URING the past month, since pub- 

lication in the November JOURNAL 
of the Bill H. R. 10606 and the many 
important matters relative to this fed- 
eral aid proposal, a most heartening 
response from members of the profession has been shown. 
The keen interest that has been aroused in the success of 
this program has produced tangible evidence in a flood 
of letters, leaflets, and other literature being published 
by District Associations and by many state groups. 

Dr. Jones, President of the Association, the members 
of the National Committee on Legislation and Prepared- 
ness, the field agents in states and cities—all are giving 
unstintingly of time and effort toward securing the pas- 
sage of the Bill. 

As this is written it is not clear whether the present 
Congress will adjourn or remain in session. In either 
case, it will be worth while to continue urging support of 
the Bill, both to your representatives now in Congress 
and to those newly elected if changes in representation 
have occurred in your district. Individuals can also help 
by persuading local organizations—service clubs, medi- 
cal and dental societies, etc—to endorse the program of 
the Association in written resolutions. Send copies of the 
resolutions to Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive-Secretary of 
the Association, at 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., and also send any clippings or publicity ma- 
terial on physical preparedness that you may find. 

Many newspapers are giving editorial support to the 
Bill. One of them, the Atlantic City Press, had this to 
say on November 1: “The major importance of sound 
personal physical condition and mental attitude in any 
successful program for national defense is obvious. It will 
cost less to bend the twig than to patch up the tree. Less 
to start out with a strong foundation than to bolster up 
a tottering superstructure. Less to prevent disease than 
to cure it... . Certainly the world cannot want a clearer 
demonstration than it is getting right now that survival 
of any nation depends upon the moral and physical fiber 
of its people.” 


The Progress 
of H. R. 
10606 


This suggests the value of acquainting your loca] pa- 
pers with the nature of the Bill H. R. 10606. The, 
editorial support will forcefully call the attention of the 
lay public to this protective physical fitness measure 
Physical examinations in many services are now more 
drastic than previously, and recent experience shows g 
larger percentage of rejections. This fact alone, if pyb. 
licized, should serve to impress indelibly on the American 
public the need for wider attention to the health and ft. 
ness of youth. 


physical health of a considerable 
hee proportion of the youth of America 
Physical ought to be the special concern of our 
Ctaness profession—now. The urgency of the 


need for national preparedness presses 
home this question: What shall we do to increase the 
health and physical fitness in our youth? It is not a new 
question. It has been asked many times before. It was 
insistently asked following the first World War when the 
nation was startled by the appalling incidence of physi- 
cal defects in the ranks of our drafted men. Some states 
attempted to answer the question then by legislation 
requiring physical education programs in public schools, 
Many local school systems answered it by inaugurating 
comprehensive health educational programs. 

The schools are social institutions. They serve society 
by the patient processes of instruction and _ training. 
Their function is education, i.e., the development and 
nurture of the whole man: physical, social, emotional, 
as well as intellectual. 

It is generally agreed in principle that the health of 
our people is the nation’s greatest asset. Something mote 
than lip service, however, is needed today if the schools 
are to make their essential contribution to the conserva- 
tion of the health and physical fitness of our youth. Pro- 
posals which bind school health programs to national 
preparedness do not require changed objectives; they 
have to do with better ways and means of accomplishing 
already accepted purposes. 

Two questions must be insistently asked by every 
teacher, administrator, school board member, and parent: 

1. What can we do that we are not already doing to 
improve the physical health of our youth? 

2. How shall we undertake to do it? 

These questions will raise a host of subsidiary ones. 
Should we put less school emphasis on academic studies 
and more on programs of health, physical education, and 
recreation? Who will pay for the necessary health serv- 
ices? Individual parents? Philanthropists? Taxpayers? 

A committee of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation of the National 
Education Association has recently recommended a plan 
of action which should be given most careful considera- 
tion by educators and citizens in general. Briefly the 
plan provides: 

A. Health Education—in every school, under the di- 
rection of school authorities. 

1. Health service—for all boys and girls in school: 

a) Health appraisal—including both physical and 
mental aspects of a wholesome organism. 

6) Follow-up—to secure correction of defects, changes 
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of regimen, adjustment of outlooks and attitudes. The 
school must see that the needed health service is 
rendered. 

2. Healthful school living—school housing and sani- 
tation; schedules of work and recreation; proper rhythms 
of strain and relaxation; happy, cordial relationships be- 
tween teachers and pupils. 

3. Health instruction—expert teaching and supervi- 
sion by worthy exemplars of the teaching in all the 
grades, including the high school, of scientific health 
facts with their personal interpretation. 

B. Physical Education—in every school under direc- 
tion of school authorities: 

1. Liberal time allotments for vigorous physical play 
in elementary schools. 

2. A minimum of 60 minutes a day in secondary 
schools, utilizing the afternoon hours for sports, hikes, 
constructive physical work, and conditioning exercises; 
under medical supervision, with adequate facilities and 
teaching personnel. 

3. The provision of school camps; for vacation ex- 
periences, week end hikes, and physical work activities 
such as soil conservation, camp construction, forest 
preservation, road and trail building. 

C. Recreation: 

1. Preparation of recreational leadership. for Army 
and Navy needs. 

2. Preparation of recreational leadership for com- 
munities. 

D. Federal Aid—ailotted to the states to provide for 
teacher preparation; improvement of facilities; salaries 
for administration, supervision, and teaching; construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of school camps.—By 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Reprinted by permission from School Life, November, 
1940. 


HE American Legion has supported 
Cooperation legislation for health education, 
for physical education, and recreation dur- 
Legislation ing the last twenty years. A resolution 
was passed at the National Convention 
of the American Legion in Boston on September 25 to 
the effect that “the Legion should undertake the pro- 
motion of a more active recreation program for. the 
young men. of our country in cooperation with other 
agencies engaged in the same endeavor.” At present 
representatives of that organization and the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation are formulating a “(National Program of Prepared- 
ness through Physical Education, Health Education, 
and Recreation in Schools and Communities.” 

In Minnesota the American Legion actively supported 
recreation enabling legislation in 1937. This action was 
followed by promotion of community recreation through 
state and local committees. Through a program of co- 


operation with state and local agencies the Legion has 
exerted a tremendous influence in the expansion of 
recreation in more than two hundred Minnesota com- 
munities. Mr. Frank McCormick has devoted consider- 
able energy to this movement as Chairman of the Legion 
Recreation Committee. The Minnesota American Legion 
now has taken initial steps to cooperate in the expan- 
sion of health education, physical education, and rec- 
reation. 

The united support of our profession is necessary to 
obtain the passage of the Bill H.R. 10606. However, we 
must obtain the cooperation of many organizations. The 
American Legion is on record in favor of support of the 
expansion of health education, physical education, and 
recreation. Through discussions with the members of 
that organization throughout the country we can help 
them to extend the scope of their local, state, and na- 
tional influence. This is an opportunity to our profes- 
sion—By Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota. 


N KEEPING with Article VI of the 


‘Nominating By-Laws of the American Associa- 
Committee tion for Health, Physical Education, 
for 1940-41 and Recreation, the President of the 


National Association and the presidents 
of the six districts have appointed the Nominating Com- 
mittee whose names appear below: 

Eastern: George W. Ayars, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, State Education Department, 
Dover, Delaware. 

Central: Willard N. Greim, Public Schools, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Midwest: Ben Miller, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 

Northwest: Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 

Southern: Jackson R. Sharman, Alabama State Uni- 
versity, University, Alabama. 

Southwest: Lucile Czarnowski, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California. 

Chairman: Strong Hinman, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

It is the duty of this Nominating Committee to give 
thorough consideration to all individuals who are recom- 
mended for the: office of President-Elect or Member-at- 
Large on the Governing Board. It is the duty of the 
membership at large to send in their suggestions for 
these two important offices to any member of the Nomi- 
nating Committee. Our committee is very anxious for 
any member of our Association to feel free to suggest 
the-names of individuals, and we, as a committee, will 
give thorough consideration to all names presented and 
at the National Convention in Atlantic City in 1941 
we shall present to the Legislative Council a slate of at 
least three names for each office——By Strong Hinman, 
Chairman, Nominating Committee. 


Aa Merry Christmas and A Happy New Bear To Bou All w~ 
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The Placement of Teachers 


Responsibilities of Institutions and Prospective Candidates for Positions - - 


By 
PAUL BENDER 


lowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


gests that the placement of teachers involves a 

dual responsibility; first, that of the teacher- 
training institution itself, and second, that of the pro- 
spective candidate. It is gratifying to learn that institu- 
tional teacher placement is now being recognized as an 
integral unit in the program of teacher education. The 
acceptance of this responsibility by institutions engaged 
in the preparation of teachers has been brought about by 
a shift in our philosophy of education. While it is ad- 
mitted that “job getting” has always been a major pur- 
pose of institutional teacher placement, the educational 
concepts of the present day have made it imperative that 
after a four-year period of training there will emerge can- 
didates qualified to accept leadership and to render in- 
telligent service in a variety of the functions which com- 
prise the total school curriculum. 

Those of us who have had experience in placing gradu- 
ates in teaching situations, especially in these middle 
western states, will, no doubt, agree that for the present, 
at least, the day of the highly specialized teacher of phys- 
ical education is past. Likewise, it is becoming more diffi- 
cult to find a suitable teaching position for the athlete 
whose interest is confined to sports alone and whose 
knowledge of education is but the product of participa- 
tion in interschool competition. Yet it should be added 
that the athlete, who, in addition to having earned a repu- 
tation as a versatile and capable performer in sports, has 
also been trained in the broader aspects of education and 
possesses those more abstract qualities commonly referred 
to as personality traits, is the candidate whom superin- 
tendents and principals seek as the most desirable teacher 
to take charge of the physical education programs of their 
boys. To prepare candidates to meet the above-mentioned 
qualifications has added an obligation to these institutions 
in the preparation of teachers, which obligation may be 
fulfilled effectively through a placement unit which is 
coordinated with the other administrative and instruc- 
tional departments of the school. 

The responsibilities which the candidate himself must 
accept in qualifying for a teaching position must be 
viewed in the light of his obligations to the institution 
which is preparing teachers to serve the educational needs 
of the state, and not for his own personal aggrandizement. 
No longer is the candidate a product of any single depart- 
ment, be it English, industrial arts, or physical education, 


A CAREFUL glance at the title of this paper sug- 


but he is a representative of the school as a whole. And 
what does this mean? Summed up in a short statement, 
merely this: the candidate who has prepared himself jn 
the field of physical education must think not only in ‘ 
terms of winning teams, but he must be ever mindful of 
the total development of his pupils, which includes, jn 
addition to the physical, the mental and cultural. Let us 
hope—those of us who are engaged in this aspect of teach- 
ing—that our colleagues who represent the so-called aca- 
demic fields will concur with us in this feeling that phys- 
ical education with its concomitant learnings is an all- 
important aspect of the total educational process. The 
products which we turn out from our courses must be 
made responsible for furthering this comprehensive view- 
point of education if our profession is to hold its place in 
the college curriculum. 


- is not the purpose of this paper to recommend a type 
of institutional organization which should assume all 
the responsibilities of placing teachers. In fact, this is 
not an obligation of a single unit, but involves the com- 
bined efforts of the entire administrative and instructional 
staffs, plus the cooperation of the prospective teachers 
themselves. However, there is one unit of the administra- 
tion in a strategic position to disseminate information 
which has the most direct bearing upon obtaining teach- 
ing positions. I have already referred to this unit: the 
placement bureau. A well-organized and managed office 
of placement knows the conditions of the area which it 
serves; it is familiar with the wishes and wants of its 
patrons; it has an intimate knowledge of supply and de- 
mand; it studies the trends in subject combinations; in 
fact, it is the administrative unit which can predict within 
reasonable limits the degree to which candidates will be 
successful in obtaining positions. Such an office has at 
its disposal a description of each prospective teacher, 
representing a cross-section of the worth of each candi- 
date. 

The function of the office to which I have referred does 
not nullify nor does it supplant the responsibilities of de- 
partments or other advising and counseling units whose 
business it is to develop well-qualified candidates. It rep- 
resents merely the last stronghold which has in its pos- 
session all the credentials from all available sources to 
enable the student to secure the position for which he is 
best qualified. For such a centralized office to function 
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effectively, two traditional practices must be eliminated. 
First, there should be mentioned the practice of writing 
personal letters of recommendation which the applicant 
carries from place to place and shows to a superintendent 
or principal when there is no indication that a vacancy 
will exist. Second, I wish to call attention to a pernicious 
practice of certain coaches who assume responsibility in 
placing their star athletes in positions by personal visita- 
tion to any school in which it has been rumored that a 
vacancy might develop. Both of these practices are ob- 
viously unfair and unethical; both fail to recognize the 
principle that the student’s whole educational activity 
contributes to his preparation for teaching, and both tend 
to widen the breach between academic and special-subject 
education. It is pleasing to note that these practices have 
decreased to a large extent and that the placement of 
teachers is more and more becoming a function of a cen- 
tralized bureau acting in cooperation with the coaches, 
department heads, and other instructors who have a per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of the prospective teacher. 

A shift in the philosophy of education has created a 
need for a new type of teacher. The superintendent of the 
present day is still concerned with subject matter in his 
curriculum, but he is much more interested in the knowl- 


edge, skills, and appreciations that his pupils obtain 


through the leadership of teachers who are capable of 
assisting youth in the difficult task of orientation in the 
social world. To meet the demands for this type of 
teacher, then, becomes a responsibility of teacher-training 
institutions. An insight into four factors which seem to 
influence the opportunities for desirable teaching positions 
are presented. * 


HERE should be mentioned first the ever-increasing 

importance attached to the personal characteristics of 
the individual, often referred to as personality traits. The 
results of an extensive study at a teachers college in New 
Jersey are in part quoted as follows: “. . . characteristics 
possessed by graduates with a high employability quotient 
discovered in this research include: a prepossessing per- 
sonal appearance, good health, a pleasing voice free from 
defects, an attractive personality, tact, optimism, and 
truthfulness.” This study further indicates that “those 
graduates who had difficulty in locating jobs, as a whole, 
were of poor personal appearance, introverted, lacked a 
social background, and were frequently immature in emo- 
tional stability and in appearance. In most cases these 
candidates refrained from extracurricular activities and 
cultural opportunities while in school, and were not pleas- 
ing conversationalists.” Further evidence about these 
characteristics is revealed by a study of prospective teach- 
ers of physical education at Iowa State Teachers College. 
Of the many items studied, personal appearance ranks far 
above the others as a possible factor in the selection of 
candidates by superintendents and principals. With the 
knowledge now available regarding the importance of the 
personal equipment of students, what steps have educa- 
tional institutions taken in instructing their young men 
and women in these matters? It has been found that here 
and there progress has been made in this direction. Not 
only have guidance and counseling become a part in the 
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orientation of students, but courses and placement tests 
in social usages have been inserted into the program. 
Times have changed and we in physical education are 
beginning to accept our share of this responsibility which 
institutions consider an urgent need of the curriculum. 

The second factor which plays an extremely important 
part in this business of “job getting” is one with which 
this group is best acquainted; I am referring to that 
characteristic which distinguishes the athletes from the 
non-athletes, namely, outstanding abilities in sports. Per- 
haps it is too obvious to even mention this, but, in gen- 
eral, it is true that a superintendent desiring a capable 
orchestra leader will seek a candidate from a department 
of music for the same reasons that he will seek a teacher 
of sports from a department of physical education. There 
is reason to believe that outstanding abilities and recog- 
nition in certain sports are a decided advantage in obtain- 
ing preferred positions. The student, for instance, who 
has earned a reputation as a remarkable performer in 
track and field alone, or in either wrestling, baseball, or 
tennis, experiences considerable difficulty in competing for 
a job with a fellow student whose records indicate success- 
ful participation in either football or basketball. This is 
not at all surprising if we bear in mind the type of phys- 
ical education program which prevails in our middle- 
western states. It should be mentioned, however, that a 
mediocre performer in all the major sports is still in de- 
mand, although his salary will probably not measure up 
to that of the more expert performer in either football 
or basketball. Such information suggests another respon- 
sibility of teacher-training schools, both from the stand- 
point of selection for admission to a physical education 
curriculum, and from the standpoint of the probability 
of placement. 


HE third factor which I wish to mention seems to be 

more difficult of prognostication than the first two. 
The problem of subject combinations is as variable as the 
wind. Attempts at standardization have been futile since 
superintendents are known to make many shifts in their 
ranks to effect a working combination. Then, too, there 
is always the problem of likes and dislikes of students in 
choosing minors, and these choices must be permitted 
within reasonable limits. While it is admitted that cer- 
tain subjects constitute a natural combination with phys- 
ical education, we commit grave error in putting all our 
eggs in one basket. Obviously, the more subjects one can 
teach, the greater are the chances of getting employment; 
but these combinations should be varied to meet the de- 
mands of employers. 

The question of subject combinations is a paramount 
responsibility of the institution. First, it must consider 
the area which it serves. If the area has a preponderance 
of small schools, then the number of subjects for which 
the candidate must be qualified is a deciding factor in ob- 
taining a position. Second, the combinations must be 
chosen from those subjects which are widely taught. Thus, 
psychology, geology, journalism, and foreign languages 
are not helpful as minors in the average school situation. 
Third, subjects in which great numbers of students are 

(Continued on page 636) 
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ARE WE physically prepared to 
meet the needs of the conscription act? 
A cross section of the physical condi- 
tion of our youth can be derived from a 
recent survey made in Chicago. Out of 
a large group of army volunteers, 50 per 
cent were rejected because of physical 
unfitness; 90 per cent of the air corps 
applicants were rejected for the same reason. 

We as a nation have been participating in the less vigorous 
types of sporting activities. Tunis says that 15,000,000 people 
participated in bowling last year, over 2,000,000 in golf, 5,000,000 
in softball, 10,000,000 in table tennis, and 4,000,000 in tennis. 
These figures show fairly good participation, but it is quite clear 
that these activities, with the possible exception of tennis, are not 
of the type that would make the individual rugged. 


If only 50 per cent of our male population are fit for military 
service during the vigorous years of manhood, how large a per- 
centage are really fitted to stand the wear and tear of the ordinary 
occupations of life? A program to increase our degree of physical 
fitness would also be invaluable to the nation from other than 
military standpoints. 

We have been living too luxurious lives. To survive, we must 
turn our energies toward strength and away from comfort. “Every 
civilization that has avoided that truth has perished.” The worth 
and permanence of democracy can be insured not only by great 
navies or air forces, but also by the hardihood of the people. This 
country needs some type of activity that will harden our youth 
and give them physiques that will be capable of withstanding the 
hardships associated with war. 

The Greeks used weights in the development of their men. The 
athletic events which they included in the term weight-lifting were 
the race with weighted shoes, the race in armor, the broad-jump 
with dumbbells, and lifting the heavy stone or bronze bar. 

The most famous of the Olympic athletes, one whose feats have 
assumed legendary proportions, was Milo of Croton. His daily 
practice of lifting a calf until it had grown into a full fledged bull 
serves to indicate his tremendous strength. | 

Friedrick Jahn popularized gymnastics as a means of unifying 
Germany in the early part of the nineteenth century. In his first 
gymnastic school in Berlin, he embodied exercises with dumbbells 
weighing from 5 to 100 pounds, and every Turnverein formed by 
him, in Germany and all of Europe, included this work. Repeti- 
tion exercises, with 50-pound dumbbells and kettle bells, were 
included in the all-round gymnastic competition. 


Weight-lifting has grown into an important international activ- 
ity, Hoffman says that it is now an organized and recognized sport 
in fifty-two countries. This sport has been a part of the Olympic 
games since the opening of the modern games in Athens in 1896. 

The beginning of weight-lifting in America can be traced to the 
influx of three German refugees, Beck, Follen, and Lieber. 
They introduced the German system of gymnastics into the United 
States. In the middle of the nineteenth century, heavy weight- 
lifting was popularized by Dr. George Barker Winship. From 
1859 to 1872 he traveled throughout the United States and Can- 
ada giving lectures on physical training and exhibitions of heavy 
lifting. A few years later Dr. Dudley Sargent developed a system 
of progressive resistance exercises with machines, based on the 
pulley system. In 1902 the writings of Alan Calvert began to 


1 Roy Helton, “The Inner Threat,’ Harper’s Magazine. 


Physical Fitness 


By 
ROBERT W. EDWARDS 


Assistant in Physical Education 
University of Illinois 


The completion of the curl. Inset, completion of the 
clean and jerk. 


create interest in progressive weight lifting, but 
it was not until the influx of the German immi- 
grants after the World War that great interest 
in the exercise was shown. 

Today both competitive and progressive weight- 
lifting are making great strides to popularity. 
Under the jurisdiction of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, district meets are held in nearly every 
state in the Union. 

Weight-lifting is an important part of the 
Y.M.C.A. program. In a recent questionnaire 
sent to 374 Y.M.C.A. branches in 45 states, 261 
out of 297 who replied revealed interest in weight- 
lifting. Of these, 209 Associations actually pro- 
mote this activity—99 having organized clubs 
with 3,796 enrolled lifters. 

The youth of this nation needs more activities 
along the line of gymnastics, track and field, 
soccer, football, and weight-lifting. These rugged 
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through Weight-Lifting 


sports help develop sturdy bodies. Weight-lifting is rec- 
ognized for its beneficial effects upon the body. It in- 
creases the individual’s muscle tone, it makes the muscles 
more supple, it develops body resistance, and it gives 
one an organic vigor that he is otherwise less likely to 
possess. 

Lifting creates endurance in an individual which he 
is likely to need in the future. Thousands of our youths 
are going to be subjected to a rigid army life in a very 
short time. It would seem only logical to train these 
boys in order that they might more easily make the 
transition from civilian life to army life. Since colleges are 
dealing with boys of the conscription age, it seems only 
logical that they should include a course in weight-lifting 
in their curriculum, or at least the facilities for the ac- 
tivity. The University of Illinois is meeting this need 
by incorporating into its service curriculum a course in 
weight-lifting, and they also have a qualified instructor 
on hand every evening to instruct those boys who are 
interested in learning the skills of this sport. 

Weight-lifting has two forms, progressive and com- 
petitive. The former is a system of body building in 
which a group of related exercises with moderate pound- 
ages and moderate repetitions are practiced regularly. 
The latter consists of a number of feats of strength or 
stunts in which a single strenuous effort is applied to a 
maximum poundage. 

Progressive weight-lifting has been an elective subject 
in the physical education curriculum at the University of 
Texas since 1924. Next to swimming, it is the most pop- 
ular choice of the male students at this school. 

Progressive weight-lifting is excellent for the rapid de- 
velopment of solid muscles. Properly used, it is a safe, 
rapid, and sure method of maintaining or improving 
physical condition. Its adherents in the United States 
run into the hundreds of thousands. In Chicago, con- 
sidered to be the nation’s capital of this activity, it is 
practiced in eight lifting clubs. It is found in nearly 
every athletic club, and it is promoted by the Chicago 


Y.M.C.A. Weight-Lifting Association, 
which is perhaps the only group of its 
kind in the country. Bar bell users in 
this city number 10,000. 

Progressive weight-lifting is derived 
from free gymnastics and calisthenics. 
Scientifically applied it should include a “day’s order,” 
a characteristic of the Swedish and German gymnastics 
in which movements for every part of the body are 
stressed. The first few exercises should be relatively 
light, progressively increasing in effort and endurance to 
the middle, and decreasing gradually at the end. Muscle 
groups should be exercised in alteration; that is, two 
arm exercises should not follow in succession, but they 
should be interspersed with a back, thigh, or abdominal 
movement. Alteration of lying exercises with those in a 
standing position should be practiced. 

In training an individual we are particularly interested 
in developing the legs and feet, the abdominal region, and 
the arms and shoulders. Each of these regions are heav- 
ily taxed by the rigid army life. The various exercises 
that I would suggest for this well-rounded development 
are as follows: (1) the two-arm curl, (2) the deep-knee 
bend, (3) the prone press, and (4) the abdominal raise 
(see illustrations). 

The two-arm curl is an arm exercise that is very ben- 
eficial for the biceps. It also aids in strengthening the 
wrists. The bar bell is grasped with both hands, palms 
up, and it is hung at arm’s length across the lifter’s 
thighs. The weight is then lifted to the shoulders by 
bending the forearms completely on the upper arms. 
Through the lift, the trunk must not be inclined back- 
wards, forwards, or sidewards. The average individual 
should start out with a weight not exceeding 60 pounds: 
When he curls this poundage ten repetitions with ease, 
it is wise to add 5 or 10 more pounds. 

The deep-knee bends affect the quadriceps femoris 
group, the hamstrings, and the rectus abdominis muscles. 
The weight is placed on the individual’s shoulders, and 
he lowers his body to the squat position. He then re- 
turns to the original position without assistance from 
the hands. It is important that the individual keep his 
feet flat on the floor, and that he does not bend his trunk 
forward. At the same time that the weight is on the 
(Continued on page 635) 


Left, the prone press; right, the sit-up or abdominal raise. 
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Good Sports for Mental Patients 


ELLEN E. PHELAN 


Director of Health and Physical Education for Women 
State Normal School 
Lyndon Center, Vermont 


phases of life. However, in the opinion of the 

writer one of the greatest needs for it today is in 
the treatment of people suffering from mental and ner- 
vous disorders. This is why many of our outstanding 
hospitals in the country have such well developed phys- 
ical and recreation departments. 

In dealing with mental people there are three angles 
from which to work; physical therapy, socializing ther- 
apy, and a widening of the range of interests of the in- 
dividual. 

The personalities of the leaders in this work play 
an important role in the recovery of patients. Among 
the personal qualities should be tact, ability to listen and 
to be silent, creative ability, and infinite patience. The 
question of relationship of the physical educator to the 
patient, like that of the nurse and psychiatrist, is a very 
important thing. An able but inexperienced physical 
educator may seriously interfere with the recovery of a 
patient if she forgets for a few moments her professional 
poise and allows the element of personal interest in the 
patient to become apparent. 

Many of the hospitals are equipped with their own 
golf courses, tennis courts, swimming facilities, and gym- 
nasia so it is possible to have a varied program. 

The following sports and games are taught: golf, ten- 
nis, swimming, croquet, coasting, skiing, skating, pool, 
table tennis, badminton (indoor and outdoor), bowling, 
volleyball, basketball, softball, and games of low organ- 
ization such as relays, dodgeball, bombardment, three- 
deep, etc., and social, modern, and tap dance. If the 
patient does not know the sport or game, she is given 
individual instruction insofar as possible. 

It is felt that any game or sport that is worth teaching 
is worth teaching properly. Therefore, all activities are 
taught according to official rules and scoring. 


PR sees ot AL therapy enters into practically all 


ye me give you a little idea of the approach in dif- 
ferent groups. First, the depressed group. These peo- 
ple do not feel like participating in any games, naturally, 
but it is necessary to get them to do something. In play- 
ing table tennis, the patient may know all the rules but 
in her present condition it is unwise to score so it is ad- 
visable to get her just to volley for the time being. Of 
course, just as soon as the patient feels so inclined she 
is taught the rules of the game. Soon she will play a 
real game. Should the table not be on the main floor, 
always take care that you and not the patient are near 
the stairway. 
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Badminton is handled in about the same manner, at 
first just hitting the bird back and forth over the net. 

Next, the disturbed groups: It is very interesting to 
see the quite disturbed groups in the gymnasium. Bad- 
minton seems to fascinate them. One of the patients will 
see anywhere from eight to ten people batting a shuttle- 
cock back and forth and soon begin to ask questions 
about the rules of the game. Other patients play pool, 
table tennis, and practice basketball shots. Bowling 
also is found very valuable in these cases because the 
end in view is so clearly defined—the pins, the ball in 
hand. The patient rolls the ball, knocks down some of 
the pins. She is interested in knocking down more. As 
an entering wedge into activities, the bowling alleys have 
proved invaluable. 

Now for the convalescent group. This group varies as 
to size with anywhere from forty to sixty people in it. 
While waiting for all the members to get dressed, there 
are generally about eight of them practicing badminton, 
several practicing basketball shots, and others trying to 
improve their volleyball serve. After part of the period 
has been spent in games of low organization, the class 
is divided into volleyball (very popular), table tennis, 
pool, and bowling. Occasionally folk dancing is given 
and in season basketball, softball, coasting, skiing, and 
skating. 

The individual work consists of teaching all kinds of 
games and sports. From the middle of April until about 
October first, depending on the weather, golf, tennis, 
outdoor badminton, croquet, and volleyball are all of- 
fered. Beach parties are held three times a week so that 
the patient gets a chance to go swimming. Picnics are 
arranged once a week where everyone gets the outdoor 
cooking—and is there anything better? 

Every year a series of tournaments is played off: vol- 
leyball, bowling, badminton, table tennis, and pool in 
the winter; golf and tennis in the summer. The patients 
manage these tournaments themselves. A committee is 
appointed which draws up evenly matched teams for 
group games. Each team elects a captain and the tour- 
naments are played off. The first year these tourna- 
ments were tried the volleyball contest grew very close 
and feeling ran high. However, it taught good sports- 
manship and a fair play attitude. Usually the tourna- 
ments are ended with an exhibition game when refresh- 
ments are served. 

Dancing is also a popular activity. A social dance 
class with the men and women is held once a week dur- 

(Continued on page 640) 
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The Modified Basketball Backboard 


By 
A. EDWARD WILLETT 


Director of Physical Education 
Hebron, Illinois, High School 


Y.M.C.A. gymnasium at Springfield College in 1891. 

At each end of the floor a peach basket was sus- 
pended from the railing of the running track. There were 
no backboards. It is very probable that the players soon 
grew tired of climbing up on the track to retrieve missed 
shots which went through the bars of the railing and 
refused to roll back. At any rate, a flat structure of 
boards was placed behind the basket against the railing. 
Since the railing was about four feet high, this was 
chosen as the height of the board. A width of six feet 
was deemed adequate to stop most of the wild shots. 
This was the beginning of the backboard. 

From that time the backboard has been almost uni- 
versally accepted as standard equipment for a basket- 
ball court. The rules specified that “backboards shall 
be provided, the dimensions of which shall be six feet 
horizontally and four feet vertically.” * 

Until three or four years ago no one had questioned 
the status of the backboard. Its presence was taken for 
granted. Its dimensions were large enough to provide a 
rebounding area for almost all wild shots. That there 
might be some space on the board which was not neces- 
sary was a question to which no one had given any seri- 
ous consideration. 


T= first game of basketball was played in the old 


HE problem of waste backboard area, however, was 

projected into the foreground of attention by two 
important developments in basketball. Number one 
was the tremendous growth in popularity of the game. 
The sport began to be exploited on a large scale com- 
mercially. Collegiate double-headers became a fixture 
in Madison Square Garden during the season of 1937- 
1938 and in the Coliseum in Chicago during the follow- 
ing year. In these and numerous other structures 
throughout the country the seats surround the entire 
playing floor in a complete oval. In the corners and 
on the ends of these buildings there is a considerable 
percentage of seats from which the view of one basket 
and of the flight of the ball in front of the backboard 
is completely cut off by the board and its supporting 
structure. 


Transparent glass backboards were tried but they 
were generally conceded to be unsatisfactory to the 
players. Most players find it difficult to gauge accu- 
rately the shooting range against a transparent back- 
ground. It was only natural that there should spring up 


1 Basketball Rules for 1939-1940. Rule 2, Section 1. 

This article is abstracted from a paper submitted to the Faculty 
of Northwestern University in candidacy for the Degree of Master of 
Arts in Education. 
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agitation to make the backboard smaller or perhaps to 
dispense with it altogether. 

Development number two was a change in the playing 
court. Because there seemed to be an excessive number 
of out-of-bounds situations under the basket, and because 
there was too much crowding in the area close to the 
basket, the rulemakers in 1938 made it optionally legal * 
to have the end lines of the court 4’ behind the plane of 
the backboard instead of 2’ as formerly. The experi- 
ment met with widespread approval, and in 1939 it was 
made mandatory in all courts where the building space 
permitted. It was soon noticed, however, that most of 
this added playing area was of limited use. The back- 
board cut off the players’ view of the basket from a large 
portion of it. And passing the ball from the area im- 
mediately behind the board was difficult, especially for 
the tall players, since the bottom of the board was only 
nine feet from the floor. 


N THE fall of 1938, Henry V. Porter, Secretary of 

the National Basketball Rules Committee, in an arti- 
cle entitled “If We Were Starting from Scratch,” * 
summed up the more advanced ideas on the subject and 
suggested four possible designs for modified backboards. 

During the 1938-1939 season, numerous scattered and 
more or less complete studies were conducted. One of 
the most thorough of these was made under the super- 
vision of J. H. Trees at the DeKalb, Illinois invitational 
tournament. Charts showing a small fan-shaped board 
superimposed upon a regulation board were used. A di- 
ferent chart was used for each game. Every time the 
ball struck the backboard the spot was indicated by a 
dot on the chart. Thirty-two games were charted and 
the charts were then combined in a master chart, the 
areas to show where the most hits were made.’ 

The National Rules Committee by this time was giv- 
ing its attention to the modified backboard. In recogni- 
tion of the preliminary experimentation carried on dur- 
ing the 1938-1939 season, the Rules Committee issued 
this statement in the rule book for 1939-1940. 


If backboards were to be designed to fit the present-day 
type of game and, if there were no problems connected with 
the transition, the boards would be quite different from the 
traditional 4’ by 6’ rectangle. At the last meeting of the 
National Basketball Committee, it was unanimously agreed 
that there is considerable waste space in the present type of 
board and that this has become a detriment. They author- 
ized a section in the guide to be devoted to the outlining and 
discussion of the most suitable type of backboard to fit 
present-day conditions. The sentiment, based on extensive 
experimentation, indicates that a board resembling one of the 
two types shown on the diagram above is desirable. (See 


2 Optionally legal is a term applied to a rule or regulation during 
a trial period. The home team is authorized to apply the rule if it 
desires and the visiting team cannot object. 

3 Illinois High School Athlete, October, 1938, p. 20. 

4 Illinois High School Athlete, March, 1939, p. 85 and back cover. 
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Fig. 1.) It is probable that the board of the future years 
will be of this type and further experiment has been author- 


ized. 


Figure 1 

Such a board would: 

1. Permit freer use of the 4-foot end space, permit offen- 
sive play from nearly all sides of the basket, and thus relieve 
congestion in the lane. 

2. Greatly increase the visibility of the basket from cor- 
ners and ends of the gymnasium. 

3. Increase the space under the basket from which a goal 
may be made and permit a rebounder to escape from con- 
gested area. 

4. Simplify the bridgework for hanging the backboard 
since the weight would be reduced by nearly one-half and 
the span would not be so great as to cause warping or twist- 
ing. . 

5. Have a more pleasing streamlined appearance and be a 
better target, thus promoting greater accuracy.® 


BRIEF critical comment upon each of the above 

claims is relevant at this point. Considering them 
in reverse order, the claim for a more pleasing stream- 
lined appearance can be accepted without question. A 
more pleasing appearance, however, certainly is not of 
sufficient importance to warrant a change. That the pro- 
posed backboard would be a better target promoting 
greater accuracy is based on the assumption that a 


5 Basketball Rules for 1939-1940. National Federation edition, 
p. 47. 
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smaller target results in greater accuracy. This is req. 
sonable but it can be substantiated only by collectip, 
data on the shooting in games where experimental boards 
are used and by comparing these data with data 9p 
games where the traditional boards were used. If statis. 
tics support this claim, the case for the modified boar 
will be strengthened, inasmuch as accuracy in shoot; 

is a fundamental objective of basketball. If there jg po 
appreciable change in accuracy, this claim can be is. 
counted and the case decided upon other grounds, 

Claim number four is for a_ simplified Supporting 
framework with the smaller backboard. This is ge. 
evident. But since there have been no serious difficulties 
encountered in constructing or suspending the conven. 
tional board, this fact in itself would not justify the 
change. The lower cost of producing the smaller board 
with simplified supports would most probably not be 
reflected in the retail price until nearly all replacements 
had been made. ; 

The third claim is for greater allowance for shooting 
and rebounding underneath the backboard. It is as. 
sumed that most or all of the area of the present back- 
board beneath the level of the ring will be removed, 
Just how significant will be the improvement in play. 
ing conditions cannot be predicted with accuracy. Ob- 
servation of games played with modified boards will fur. 
nish some clues. Unfortunately, this is a problem that 
does not lend itself readily to statistical study. The in- 
mediate question is to determine how much of the area 
below the level of the ring is actually unnecessary. 

Claim number two is for an increase in visibility from 
the corners and ends of the gymnasium. Fig. 2 shows 
the marginal lines of visibility with the conventional 
6-foot backboard and with a proposed board 54” wide. 

Projection of these lines into the seating area will give 
an idea of the number of seats affected. The exact num- 
ber cannot be given, for it depends upon the number 
and size of seats, number of rows, and angle of incline 
of the seating foundation. Obviously, however, the gain 
in area of good visibility is proportional to the extent 
of reduction in horizontal span of the backboard. If 
there were end and corner seats at a considerable height 
above the basket, the removal of some of the upper 
middle and corner areas of the board would place more 


Figure 2 
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seats within the visibility range. The improvement in 
vision would depend upon both reduction in size of the 
backboard, and the distance the board is set out from 
the end of the gymnasium. 

Claim number one is for less hampered use of the 
4-foot end space and more offensive play from nearly 
all sides of the basket. Reference to the above diagram 
shows that the gain in visibility from the playing floor 
is comparable to that from the seats. Again the alleged 
benefits would appear to depend upon the amount of 
reduction of the board. 

If the benefits to be derived from making the back- 
board smaller are in proportion to the amount of reduc- 
tion, we cannot escape the obligation to carry the plan 
to its logical conclusion, namely, removal of the whole 
backboard. This is an eventuality which must be con- 
sidered and has been proposed by a few. The consensus 
among basketball players and coaches, however, is that 
this would so drastically alter the game as to require 
detailed study and experimentation over a long period 
of time before it is to be recommended as practical. Most 
basketball experts are satisfied with the offensive setup 
of the game as it is today. Therefore, the issue con- 
fronting us may be stated as follows: How much of the 
area of the conventional backboard can be removed 
without altering seriously the present scoring or goal 
shooting situation in basketball? 


HE plan of the present investigation was to observe 

actual games and to record the primary destination 
of each attempted try for field goal. During the 1939- 
1940 season, 80 games were surveyed in this fashion. 
These games included 14 college games played by De- 
Paul and Loyola Universities against some of the out- 
standing teams from all over the United States. Thirty- 
nine of the games were played in the Central Amateur 
Athletic Union Tournaments at White City and at St. 
Sabina Community Center. Twenty-seven of the games 
were contested in the National Catholic Interscholastic 
Tournament at Loyola University. 

All attempted shots fell into four classifications: 


1. Backboard Shots—Shots which hit any part of the 
backboard. 

2. Rim Shots—Those which hit the rim and rebounded 
into the court or out of bounds. 

3. Clean Baskets ——Those which went directly through the 
basket without contact with the backboard. No discrimina- 
tion was made against a shot which may have rolled around 
the rim or hesitated before going in. As long as it made no 
contact except with the ring or the net, it was included in 
this class. 

4. Completely Missed Shots—-Those which missed both 
backboard and basket entirely. 


It should be noted that the ‘clean baskets” were all 
successful tries and the “rim shots” and the “completely 
missed shots” were all unsuccessful. 


gy were collected on sheets which bore a diagram 
of the backboard (see Figure 3). The “backboard 
shots” were subdivided into five classes according to the 


‘area of the conventional backboard which they struck, 


as indicated on the figure. 
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Figure 3 


In collecting data, shots were located by placing a 
mark on the chart to indicate the spot where the shot 
struck. The investigator, however, also introduced a 
new feature. A cross classification of shots was devised 
on the basis of the location on the floor from which 
they were thrown and the technique of delivery. The 
reason for introducing this feature was to determine if 
there were some types of shots which would be affected 
more than others by modification of the backboard. This 
in turn would answer the question as to whether some 
teams which base their offense on a certain type of shot 
would be discriminated against or unduly aided by 
changing the backboard. 

Upon the basis of origin and technique of delivery 
all shots were placed in six categories as follows: 

1. Step-in Shot—A shot taken at close range with either 
one or two hands. It is executed with a leap into the air 
from one foot with an upward extension of the arm or arms. 

2. Two-hand Short Shot-—A set shot taken from any spot 
within 20 feet of the basket. This would include an area 
bounded by an arc of a circle having its center beneath the 
mid-point horizontally of the backboard and passing through 
the rear end of the free throw circle. The arc would inter- 
sect the end line which would, of course, complete the bound- 
ary of the area. 

3. Two-hand Long Shot-——A set shot taken from outside 
the area outlined above. 

4. One-hand Hook Shot.—A shot executed with a hurling 
motion by a player either standing still or in motion. 

5. One-hand Push Shot—A shot executed with a pushing 
or shot-put motion by a player either standing or in motion. 

6. Tap—A one- or two-handed attempt made by tapping 
the ball without holding it. 

In marking the chart, the number corresponding to 
the type of shot was placed on the diagram at its proper 
location. If the shot was successful a circle was drawn 
around the number. Two charts were used for each 
game, one for each team. 

It should be quite evident that accuracy of the data 
depends upon the ability of the chart maker to place 
the number in the proper location. To reduce the pos- 
sible error to a minimum a training period was used 
during which an assistant was placed near each basket 
to make duplicate charts. 

At the end of the training period the difference be- 
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tween the recordings of the assistants and those of the 


investigator was less than 5 per cent. Another possible 
error was that the total number of actual shots taken 
might not agree with the number recorded. This differ- 


ence, however, proved insignificant. At the end of the 


training period the records of the assistants and the 
investigator differed by less than 1.5 per cent. 


ABLE I shows the termination of all shots taken, with 
no distinction made between successful or unsuccess- 
ful attempts. 


TABLE I 
TERMINATION OF ALL SHOTS TAKEN 
Average No. 

Termination Number Per Cent per game 
Backboard shots 4917 56.7 61.5 
Rim shots 1504 g73 18.8 
Clean baskets ; 1114 12.8 13.9 
Completely missed shots 1146 13.2 14.3 

Total shots taken 8681 100.0 108.5 


From the point of view of our investigation, the most 
significant fact represented in Table I is that the back- 
board is used on only 56.7 per cent of all field goal at- 
tempts. Hence any proposed alteration of the backboard 
will affect only a few more than half of the shots. 

Table II, which shows the successful shots made by 
the backboard and without the backboard, supports this 
contention. All shots not hitting the backboard are 
lumped together. 


TABLE II 
SUCCESSFUL TRIES FOR GOAL 
Termination Total Shots Successful Shots Successful Shots 
Backboard shots 4917 980 19.9 
Non-backboard shots 3764 1126 29.9 
Totals 8681 2106 24.3 (Av.) 


Of 2106 successful shots, 980, or 46.5 per cent, were 
made with the aid of the backboard while 1126, or 53.5 
per cent were made without the aid of the backboard. 

Coming now to a more detailed consideration of the 
4917 or 56.7 per cent of the shots which hit the back- 
board, Table III is designed to show the distribution of 
the attempts into the various areas into which the back- 
board was divided. (See Figure 3 for the areas.) 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF SHOTS ON BACKBOARD 


Per Cent Number of| Per Cent of 
Area Number | of Backboard} Number |Successful | Successful 
of Shots Shots Per Game| Shots Shots 

1 3913 79.6 48.9 980 25.0 
Z 284 5.8 35 0 0.0 
3 53 2:3 0.7 0 0.0 
4 516 10.5 6.5 0 0.0 
Edge 151 3.0 1.9 (0) 0.0 

Totals} 4917 100.0 61.5 980 19.9 (Av.) 


Even more significant than the figure of 79.6 per cent 
of backboard shots striking Area 1 is the column of 
zeros opposite all the other areas under the heading of 
successful shots. Of the 20.4 per cent of the shots which 


hit outside Area 1 on the backboard, not a single on 
was successful. On the basis of the 80 games covere 
in this investigation, it appears that the areas outsid, 
Area 1 are unnecessary. From the standpoint of gy. 
cessful backboard shots, removing all the area except a 
semicircle two feet in radius above the level of the basket 
would make no difference. 


L peo unsuccessful shots are of less importance but jp 
terms of rebounds they are significant. Using the 
average figures for a single game, Table IIT shows that 
61.5 shots struck the backboard. There were 980 sy¢. 
cessful backboard shots, an average of 12.2 per game. 
The difference, 49.3, is the average number of rebounds 
per game. Of these, 3.5 hit Area 2 and 0.7 hit Area 3. 
If these parts of the backboard had been removed, it js 
likely that nearly all of these would have gone out of 
bounds at the end of the court. Data collected on sey. 
eral hundred high school games in 1940 show that the 
average number of out-of-bounds at the end of the 
court was 31.5 per game.® Out-of-bounds situations are 
undesirable since they require an official decision and 
interrupt the continuity of play. However, an increase 
of 4.2 (3.5 + 0.7) situations per game would not repre- 
sent too objectionable a change. At least partial com- 
pensation would lie in the removal of the same number 
of rebounds from the area in front of the basket. 

Contributing more materially to the relief of the con- 
gestion in the free-throw lane would be the removal of 
Area 4, below the level of the rim. An average of 6.5 
shots per game which strike the conventional backboard 
and rebound in front of the basket would pass under 
the modified board. Since these shots strike at a level 
of ten feet or lower and are in most cases in downward 
flight, they would be in play in the end space behind the 
backboard instead of going out of bounds. 

Since there would be edges on the new backboard, it 
is unlikely that there would be an appreciable alteration 
in the number of shots striking that part of the board. 
Removal of Areas 2, 3, and 4 would remove the possi- 
bility of an average of 10.7 (3.5 plus 0.7 plus 6.5) re- 
bounds in front of the basket. Out of a total of 49.3, 
this represents slightly over one-fifth and in the opinion 
of the writer would be a worth-while advantage. 

Table IV is introduced to show the relationships 
among the six types of shots and the areas on the back- 
board which they hit. 

A comparison between each of the percentage columns 
in Table IV and the corresponding column in Table III, 
headed “Per Cent of Backboard Shots,” indicates no 
deviations among the different types of shots great 
enough to contradict the conclusions drawn from the 
figures of all the backboard shots together. The step-in 
shots are more accurate than the others and the per cent 
in Area 1 is higher than the average. The tap shots 
show the greatest deviation, the falling off in per cent 
on Area 1 being found in Area 4. However, the tap shot 
is not used frequently enough to be considered a basic 
maneuver, although tall teams often use it to advantage. 

(Continued on page 632) 


6 Unpublished paper, Illinois High School Athletic Association, 


May, 1940. 
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| Porous endeavor to prepare 


Intramural Clubs 


GREYSON DAUGHTREY 
Blair Junior High School, Norfolk, Virginia 


and educate individuals for 
life. The two most important 
phases of physical education, 
required class work and intra- 
murals, should be so integrated 
and so harmoniously organized that the final outcome 
of the program very closely parallels the fundamental 
philosophy-preparation for better living in this social 
and economic world. With this in mind, physical edu- 
cation, in its entirety, plays such a vital role that we 
have to include it in the school program and keep it 


there. 
Values of Intramural Clubs 


The values of intramural clubs have definitely given 
them an important place in the school curriculum. Each 
year these values have become more evident and more 
in harmony with the fundamental philosophy. Briefly, 
the values of intramural clubs may be listed under three 
heads. 

1. Intramural clubs are in keeping with the trend 
of including the extracurricular activities in the regu- 
lar school time. 

2. These clubs bring together pupils with like inter- 
ests and ability, foster group spirit, and promote the 
gregarious instinct. 

3. Intramural clubs give those pupils who work after 
school an opportunity of participation. 


Aims of Intramural Clubs 


1. To give all pupils an opportunity to find some 
activity suited to their physical equipment by placing 
as many activities as possible before them. 

2. To give all pupils an opportunity for participa- 
tion and instruction in the activities they like and are 
physically suited for. 

3. To create an environment where pupils may find 
instruction in the worthy use of leisure time. 


Organization of the Blair Club Program 


The organization of the Blair Intramural Club pro- 
gram is very simple and yet very effective. The physi- 
cal education instructor has complete control over the 
entire program. Each year a Student Intramural Man- 
ager is appointed. The Manager, in turn, selects a Sport 
Manager for each of the Club activities. The Managers 
of the Sports meet once a week and are coached in 
the procedures of instructing and managing the Club 
sports. The Managers are seniors in the school and are 
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Better than fame is the wish for fame, 

The constant training for a glorious strife; 
The athlete nurtured for the Olympian games, 
Gains strength, at least, for life. 


selected on their knowledge of 
the sport, general intramural 
ability, experience in the de- 
partment, and their seniority. 


—Lorp Lytton Content and Point System 


The Intramural Clubs, in 
order to cover as many activities as possible, have two 
divisions: those carried on during the regular school 
time at the activities period, and those which meet after 
school. Those meeting during the school time are the 
most popular and most successful. 

1. Activities Period—Regular School Time.—During 
this period, the pupils select the sports in which they 
wish to receive instruction and are given a membership 
card. 

The following clubs meet during this period. Each 
club has its Intramural Manager who instructs, man- 
ages, and records the points each individual accumu- 
lates. The intramural manager supervises the organiza- 
tion and manipulation of all these clubs. 


Points GIVEN FOR PARTICIPATION 


Each 
Club Member Runner-up Winner Attendance 
Badminton 50 25 50 10 
Table Tennis 50 25 50 10 
Horseshoes 50 25 50 10 
Bowling 50 25 50 10 
Tumbling 50 25 50 10 
Boxing 50 25 50 10 
Handball 50 25 50 10 
Fencing 50 25 50 10 


It may be of interest to know that bowling is carried 
on within the school. The alleys are painted on the 
gym floor outside the basketball court. These alleys 
are regulation width and length. Standard equipment 
is used. Mats are placed at the ends to break the impact. 
of the balls and benches are placed along the sides to 
keep the balls in the alley. 


Point SYSTEM FOR AFTERSCHOOL CLUBS 


Each 
Club Member Runner-up Winner Attendance 
Golf 50 25 50 10 
Tennis 50 25 50 10 
Swimming 50 25 50 10 
Bicycling 50 25 50 10 
Skating 50 25 50 10 


2. Afterschool Clubs——Clubs are formed in the vari- 
ous activities listed in the table and points are given 
for participation. (Continued on page 639) 
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Water Studies 
Experiments in Potential Art Gorm 


By 


LOIS CARRELL 


Instructor, Department of Physical Education 
Mills College, California 


of aquatics have long been faced with certain prob- 

lems. First, we attempt to teach human beings of 
varying ages and abilities how to swim and dive, princi- 
ples and skills of water safety; second, we must correct 
all the above skills when inadequately or inefficiently 
learned; third, we work in the field of competitive swim- 
ming and diving; last of all, we plan, develop, and 
direct demonstrations and exhibitions usually for public 
performance. 

The problems of the first three groups I am not at- 
tempting to discuss at this particular time although 
they are obviously related. It is one possible answer 
to the fourth problem that I hope to discuss in this 
paper. 

We have tried pageants—we still do—but always in 
my case with a feeling that the results, both tangible 
and intangible, were not worth the time, effort, and 
money necessary to create the spectacle that constitutes 
a pageant. We have dramatized legends, Indian and 
otherwise; we went Hawaiian, or mythological, or so- 
cially conscious. I remember one satire on the Supreme 
Court, another on academic red tape, and so on. Or 
we broke down and became frankly water vaudeville: 
violin trios, tom-toms, choruses, live ducks, bicycles 
built for two, square dances, oilcloth costumes, and 
even (this takes on the aspect of a confessional) forma- 
tions of lighted candles spelling words. 

I suppose sheer laziness added to many dissatisfac- 
tions caused the search for a way to eliminate the weary 
work contained in costuming and planning an involved 
production. A theme or story although helpful was also 
restricting. One day during a piano concert it occurred 
to me that the movement in the water was after all of 
main importance and could, if developed adequately, 
have meaning and beauty without additional augmenta- 
tion. An idea or a mood might be presented through 
the medium of water even as it is through music or the 
dance. Certain elements such as dynamics, tempo, 
rhythm, structure, program versus pure music or move- 
ment occurred to be common to both music, dance, and 
body movement in the water. 

In many so-called art forms, the tendency appears 
to be to acquaint the individual with the material or 
medium; find its limits, and explore its possibilities; 


T cian of us who have been interested in the field 
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view the past uses; and then through experimentation 
with old and new techniques achieve an expression of 
the experiences of the individual or group through this 
medium of elements common or unique to the experience 
of man. 


N MY observation, the first experiences in water of 

most people (regardless of age) usually consist of 
random movements such as splashing, jumping, and 
emission of sounds (some of which, at least, suggest 
delight); behavior which would seem to indicate that 
the experience was at least partially exhilarating and 
exciting as well as kinesthetically pleasing. A new field 
of sensory experience has been opened to them. 

The human animal is now a land animal and if he 
is to survive in this strange although delightful element, 
water, he must learn certain fundamental skills. These 
seem to involve breath control, buoyancy, and principles 
of propulsion. They are not only desirable but are 
essential. However, they are not the only possibilities 
of this element, and my regret is that by becoming too 
completely involved in swimming we never fully explore 
or enjoy to the full those first sensations which were 
so satisfying in themselves. My suggestion is that indi- 
viduals of any and all ages and previous water experi- 
ences be given opportunity to devote some time and 
energy to a freer experimentation of movement in the 
water; that it is conceivable and might even be desirable 
to have as one objective the development of movement 
in the water not limited to traditional patterns, but with 
the idea of producing meaningful and _ aesthetically 
pleasing forms. 

Swimming in the orthodox sense, even though it is 
constantly undergoing many changes in form, is some- 
what limited or rigid in its pattern. If we extend our 
relationship to water to include any or all movement in 
the water (including propulsion as thought of in the 
narrower limits of the word swimming) to a more elastic 
and perhaps more adventurous concept, it would extend 
our meaning to that of regarding the body as an instru- 
ment through which we convey experiences in the me- 
dium of water. It therefore presents the possibilities and 
potentialities of a new art form. 

A body or bodies in contact with water present then 
many exciting relationships. Water itself has tremen- 
dous richness as a medium. It has color in fairly rich 
range, it produces sound, and is capable of movement 
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of infinite variety. It presents problems of space which 
become both an impetus and a discipline. Space-time 
relationships, the effect of movement upon the color and 
quality of water, and the implications of resultant 
sounds and rhythms from free movement are limited 
only by the imagination of the experimenters. 


HESE ideas have been responsible for the water stud- 
Ties which have been developed and which I will at- 
tempt to describe. 

One of the first experiments was a study in legato 
movement which was a composition of slow, sustained, 
almost noiseless activity (necessarily much of it under 
water) which we called “Legato.” 

For contrast we developed another, “Presto” (it is 
interesting to notice how heavily music was leaned 
upon), which was a composition of rapid, brisk charac- 
ter with much activity and of staccato sounds. The 
atmosphere was that of speed swimming and was 
achieved through fast propulsive movements. 

Another study, “Rhythm,” attempted through recur- 
rent rhythms to present interesting and satisfying audi- 
tory and visual patterns. In all of the studies good 
choreography naturally was essential. 

The girls working with me became interested in ex- 
perimenting both individually and in small groups. They 
would try out various ideas, then present them for 
suggestions and criticism to the entire group. It was 
very exciting to watch the stimulation to their imagina- 
tions and the development of what might be termed 
good water composition taste. 

One might at first ask where to find the basic ideas 
upon which to build. They reside everywhere, so it is 
largely a matter of interest, workability, and imagina- 
tion. Sometimes a fleeting impression will suggest a 
study. For example one day while one of the girls was 
improvising, she made a quick movement much like that 
of a leaping trout. I asked her to repeat it. We all 


_ found it intriguing. Each of us got in the water and 
‘ experimented with the idea. The final outcome was a 


rather fascinating composition which we dubbed 
“T-Apres-midi d’un fish.” We used the varieties of 
pace, the qualities of movement, and the space relation- 
tionships we had observed in fish behavior. It really 
was the collective “fish” experiences interpreted through 
our own bodies. 


NOTHER composition arose out of the fact that 

we realized that it was neither physiologically nor 
psychologically sound to get into our main program in 
the water without having first a warm-up. So, for the 
first number on a program, we worked out “Technique.” 
Watching how varied were the individual warm-ups we 
again collected our data and then organized the com- 
position. We found that some girls would take a racing 
start and would then race down and back. Some would 
go off the diving board; others would make feet-first 
entries, arms and legs outstretched (futile effort to save 
the curl no doubt). Some would do a slanting dive off 
one foot taken from a run. There was also the indi- 


vidual who waited for the proper spectator attention — 
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before executing an elegant semi-jackknife off the side 
of the pool, entering the water without disturbing the 
surface and at a distance of about an inch from the 
scum gutter. Corresponding variations in behavior oc- 
curred after they had entered the water. These were 
noted, discussed and sorted, and the result was a sur- 
prisingly vigorous and interesting unit of activity. It 
served its function as a warm-up, suggested some of the 
activities to follow, and gave the audience and the group 
a chance to achieve a fairly dynamic yet unselfconscious 
initial contact, so that both could settle down to the 
more complex studies to come. 

In all of the work no music seemed necessary be- 
cause the sounds produced by the movement in the 
water seemed too complete to need augmentation as well 
as too fascinating to be lost by musical accompaniment. 
In short, the movement of the body in the water with 
its resultant sights and sounds was adequate. 

Humor was achieved in some cases through a bur- 
lesque or distortion of some study or movements that 
became amusing when certain characteristics were exag- 
gerated. If the proper restraint was shown a satire titil- 
lated rather than socked the audience. We hoped that 
the result was subtle rather than slapstick. 

A rondo in round is simple to perform and is uni- 
versally familiar. A phrase of movement is decided 
upon. One having variety although not too complicated 
in form proved usually to be most effective. For exam- 
ple, one such as four breast strokes, a porpoise, four 
loud leg slappings on the water, and four breast strokes, 
might constitute a pattern. The length of the pool or 
water space available should bear relation to the length 
and structure of the phrase. The phrase could be the 
complete length of the pool or some equal division of 
the length. In this type of study, movement forward is 
necessary, therefore strokes are used part of the time. 
The leg slaps can be used to contrast to the quietness 
of the porpoise. A certain unity is felt through the 
repetition of the four breast strokes. If the group be 
divided into three or four lines going abreast but start- 
ing on different counts a round will occur which is ef- 
fective both to watch and to hear. When the first line 
reaches the end of the pool the members may repeat the 
phrase going back, passing the lines coming up the pool, 
which again creates new contrasts through new space 
relationships. 

We happened to be lying listening to some groups 
practicing one day and were surprised to find that the 
auditory impressions were quite pleasing in themselves. 
This led us to experiment with a study which was in- 
tended to appeal primarily to the ears rather than to 
the eyes. This study we called “Surf,” and our object 
was to capture and present the mood of the surf. This 
was performed at night in an outdoor pool without 
lights. The sound effects were made by three girls mov- 
ing down the center of the pool and a large number of 
girls holding on to the scum gutters. The main patterns 
were set by working one arm in wide circles just under 
the water surface and by accelerated flutter kicks and 
powerful lunges of the body out from the side of the 


(Continued on page 635) 
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Gift Books FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


LET’S CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS 
Parties, Plays, Carols, Legends, Poetry, Stories 
by Horace J. Gardner, Illustrated by Edna Potter 


“The most complete, compact Christmas book I have 
yet seen,” says Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Editor of The 
Christian Herald. “It has everything—parties, plays, 
carols, poems, and anecdotes, with organized activi- 
ties for groups, both small and large.” 


“A super-excellent example of a book always welcome. An in- 
valuable household book.”"—HARTFORD COURANT. 


“Teachers, directors of children’s groups and club leaders will 
find here interesting material.”"—Recommended by the BOOK- 
OF-THE-MONTH CLUB “NEWS.” 

Your choice of white or green gift wrappers, $2.50 


THE PARTY BOOK 

by Mary J. Breen, Illustrated by Hamilton Green 

A complete handbook of what to do and how to do 
it for every social occasion. Just as useful the year 
around as Emily Post, the dictionary, or your favorite 
cookbook. Contains party programs for young and 
old, for special occasions and holidays, dances, etc. 


“The Party Book is so complete that it’s blissfully unnecessary 
to originate an idea of your own.” N. Y. WORLD TELEGRAM. 
“Another beok worth checking for a Christmas gift to a wide 
circle."—PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN. “You'll find 
something really new to pep up your next party in The Party 
Book.”—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. Illustrated, $2.50 


TABLE GAMES 

How to Make and How to Play Them 

by Ray J. Marran 

Not only tells how to play over 100 table games but 
tells how to make them out of inexpensive materials. 
Spinning arrow, spinning top and numbered cube 
games; a variant of bingo, checkerboard games, Chi- 
nese checkers, games in which pieces are snipped with 
the fingers, tiddledy-wink games, etc. 


“Here is a fine book this Christmas for boys who like to make 
things.’-—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. “If you like table games don’t 
miss this book.”—CINCINNATI ENQUIRER. “This is the book 
that answers the problem of what to do with long evenings 
indoors, either winter ones or rainy ones in summer.”—CHILD 


LIFE. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


WOODCRAFT 

by Bernard S. Mason 

This most comprehensive book on woodcraft is just 
the gift to please your outdoor friends. It abounds in 
suggestions and methods on how to make the best use 
of simple things as may come to hand. 


“Bound to be rated as an essential guide in every camp and 
camping trip of the folks who like to go forth for a spell of the 
wilderness.” —Ernest Thompson Seton. “If you are, or have, or 
know, a Boy Scout, try this book on him.”—BOOK-OF-THE- 
MONTH CLUB “NEWS.” 

Generously illustrated, $2.75 


SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT 


A Handbook of Information on 20 Sports 
Including the Official Rules 

by John R. Tunis, Illustrated by Johan Bull 

This is the ideal gift for your friends who are spoy. 
minded. It gives the background of the sport, inte. 
esting anecdotes, where it is played, who plays it 
illustration of the playing area, description of equip. 
ment and the Official Rules. 


“Excellent handbook for amateurs who play many of the games 
in the backyard . . . superb for settling the arguments. Minia. 
ture encyclopedia ot sports."—PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
BULLETIN. “A witty and sophisticated handbook designed to 
lure the sedentary into any or all of twenty sports.—PORTLAND 
(Me.) PRESS HERALD. $2.50 


SPORTS FOR RECREATION 

And How to Play Them 

Elmer D. Mitchell, Editor, A. A. James, 

John Johnstone, Earl Riskey, Randolph Webster 

A valuable gift for those who are interested in health- 
ful and wholesome recreations. Needed information 
on the various forms of recreation now available. 


CONTENTS: Archery, Badminton, Baseball, Softball, Bowling, 
Boxing, Canoeing, Equitation, Fencing, Football, Touchball, 
Golf, Gymnastics, Handball, Ice Hockey, Horseshoes, Lacrosse, 
Riflery, Rowing and Sculling, Soccer, Speedball, Squash Rac- 
quets, Swimming and Diving, Tennis, Track and Field, Volley 
Ball, Winter Sports and Wrestling. Also Practical Aids for Con- 
ducting Competitions, Scheduling Procedures, Tests of Achieve- 


ment. Illustrated, $2.50 


ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS 
by Bernard §. Mason and E. D. Mitchell 
Over 1800 games and contests covering the field of 


active play, all classified and described. Practically ’ 


all play activities of an active nature are included. 
An ideal gift for your physical education friends. 


CONTENTS: Contests Between Individuals. Contests Between 
Groups. Goal Games, Games of Personal Combat, Tag Games, 
Team Games. Games of baseball type, tennis type, soccer type, 
rugby type, hockey type, basketball type. Water, Winter and 
Mounted Activities. Illustrated, $3.00 


THE DARTMOUTH BOOK 
OF WINTER SPORTS 


Edited by Harold Putnam 
for The Dartmouth Outing Club 


This is the book-of-the-year on Winter Sports. It tells 
why Dartmouth has achieved its success in winter 
sports. Walter Prager gives information on skiing. 
Harold Putnam and Dwight Parkinson give the bene- 
fits of experience on Dartmouth’s teams. 


“The Dartmouth Book of Winter Sports should prove of more 
than ordinary interest to all sport lovers .. . It presents the 
story of the club itself, contains practical information, brief 
histories of particular sports, and a full discussion of the cele- 
brated Dartmouth Winter Carnival."—NEW HAVEN JOUR- 
NAL COURIER. Illustrated, $3.00 


4). &. Barnes & Company, Publishers, 67 W. 44th %., New York 
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Sntas SELECTION FOR CHILDREN 


SINGING ROUND THE YEAR 


s and Words by Agnes Wright, 
iterated in four colors by Edna Potter 


A gay, colorful book of forty-eight songs written and 
illustrated expressly for all young boys and girls, at 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS 
by Gladys Burch and John Wolcott 
A collection of short biographies covering the lives ot 


‘port. : twenty of the world’s greatest composers, for children 
inter. home or at school. The songs “(gros of eight to twelve years. Each biography places the 
YS it, form) and accompaniments are all simply constructed } composer in both time and kind of music from the 
quip. and the words are related to the daily experience of hae child's point of view. Accompanying each is a full 
the children themselves. page reproduction of a picture of the composer. 
“Songs that are short and easy for children to sing are rare. sic.”-CHILD 
5am ne book for the boy or girl beginning music. 
finia, The simple but tuneful little melodies make the words very LIFE MAGAZINE. “Valuable as educational entertainment for 
singable. Kindergarten and early grade teachers and mothers et I EWS. “A most attractive and vala- 
NING hild ll be pleased with this collection.”—SUN — 
ed to SCHOOL. TIMES able addition to the important juvenile literature on music.”— 
‘on . Illustrated in four colors, $2.00 SIGMUND SPAET H. Illustrated, $1.50 
ON A RAINY DAY SONGS AND PICTURES 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sarah Fish Scott, FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
Illustrated by Jessie Gillespie Words and Music by Helen Cc. Knowles, 
This is the story of David, Elizabeth and Jimmy who Photos by Ruth Alexander Nichols 
alth- learned that it was more fun to invent new games The gift book for children who like to sing and play 
tion than it was to play the old familiar ones. Children bee the piano. Because the music 4 not difficult the chil- 
will be glad to read how easy it is. And they will want dren may be interested in learning to play the ac- 
lin to try to think up new games for themselves and companiments for others or for their own enjoyment. 
ball. . : “Rarely does a book appear which is so satisfying from an 
ae their friends to play! artistic point of view as this volume of songs for little children. 
Rac. “A gay and clever book for children, designed to make their The photographs by Ruth Alexander Nichols have, to an un- 
olley vames more fun and more educational in a harmless sense, by usual degree, caught the beauty and charm of childhood. They 
Con- stimulating their imagination. The pictures are excellent.”— will appeal to both children and adults.”-—RECREATION. 
ieve. CHRISTIAN CENTURY. Illustrated, $1.00 Illustrated, $1.50 
2.50 
e 
a A Christmas Message to Our Many Friends 
ally 
ed. Christmas has always a double meaning for us. It means first and foremost, a cele- 
aid bration of all those things we have found to be good and true. It also marks the 
nes, 
ype, close of another business year. It is a time when we review the past and plan for 
and 
00 the future. Because of your enthusiastic support of our publications, we find the 
review of the past exceedingly pleasant. In planning for the future, we find that 
we have many exciting books on schedule about which we will tell you later. We do 
want to tell you now, however, about one of the oldest books and also one of the 
smallest books we have ever seen relating to sport. It is entitled ““The Sports of 
lls | Childhood” and was published in the early 1800's. We have prepared a facsimile 
1g edition of this little book of 8 pages which we will be happy to send you with our 
1e- compliments. The edition is limited and we suggest that you send for it promptly. 
To you and all those who have shared in our work we send our sincere best wishes 
ore 
- for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
le: 
R- 
00 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS | 


A Day in the National Office 


The National Office day starts at 8:30 with the arrival of the 
first mail, which is opened, read, and sorted by the Assistant 
Secretary. Books, magazines, pamphlets, catalogues, and inter- 
office memoranda are referred to Dr. Neilson, Miss Exton, and 
Miss Noyes. Books are later catalogued for the library and 
reviewed for the JourNAL. All other mail is sorted and dis- 
tributed as follows: 

1. Paid memberships and all cash payments. 

2. Unpaid membership orders. 

3. Orders for reprints, magazines, and N.S.W.A. publications. 

4. Inquiries and complaints about memberships; changes of 
address. 

5. Requests for free material and information on health edu- 
cation. 

6. Requests for free material and information on _ physical 
education and recreation. 

7. Miscellaneous requests for information about the Associa- 
tion, conventions, etc. 

8. Letters on Association policies, activities, and relationships. 

Let us follow each of these piles of mail to see how it is 
handled. Miss Nesom, who has replaced Mrs. Lay as Circulation 
Assistant, sorts and records all payments, totals them, and en- 
dorses all checks. Money and orders are then sent to the Division 
of Accounts and Records of the N.E.A., where the money is 
deposited and credited to our account, and where an addresso- 
graph plate, two file cards, and a membership card are prepared 
for each member. The membership card and one file card are 
returned to the Association office, where the file card is filed, and 
the membership card is punched and mailed to the member. 
Requests for back copies of the Journat and Quarterly due on 
a subscription or membership are prepared by the Division of 
Records and Accounts and sent to the Association office for 
forwarding to Ann Arbor, Michigan. All magazines are mailed 
from the Ann Arbor office. 

Miss Nesom’s next task is to make out bills for all unpaid 
membership orders. Copies of these bills are sent to the Division 
of Records and Accounts so that memberships may be entered 
immediately. Membership cards are sent when these orders are 
paid. 

Miss Schmidt, secretary to Dr. Neilson and Miss Exton, mails 


We repeat here the suggested scale for contributions to 
the “Defense Fund.” This program was explained in detail 
in the November JOURNAL. 


Annual Salary Suggested Contribution 


It is suggested that officers of local and state associa- 
tions cooperate in giving publicity to this drive, and in 
collecting contributions in their localities wherever this is 
feasible. 

It should be clearly understood that this is a call for 
voluntary assistance to the Association program. The As- 
sociation has already spent a considerable’ amount of 
money in printing and distributing copies of the “Plan for 
National Preparedness” and the Bill H.R. 10606. Other 
expenditures will be necessary before the Bill is passed. 
If other important services of the Association are not to 
be curtailed, additional funds must be secured. 
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reprints and general free material on request, sends bills for 
unpaid orders for reprints and magazines, and forwards to Ann 
Arbor all magazine orders. 

Miss Trowbridge, part-time secretary supported by the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics, attends to the mailing anq 
billing on all W.A.S. publications, and also types correspondence 
in this area for Miss Noyes and for various Section committee 
chairmen. 

Inquiries and complaints about memberships are checked by 
Miss Nesom. Any corrections required are referred to the Divi- 
sion of Records and Accounts, and the necessary correspondence 
is carried on by Miss Noyes and Miss Nesom. Changes of address 
are referred directly to the Division of Records and Accounts, 
which sees that any missing issues of the Association publications 
are sent out. 

Miss Exton answers all requests for information and free ma- 
terials in the field of health education. Many such inquiries are 
referred to the Office by the National Education Association, and 
many more, addressed to the American Child Health Association 
which went out of existence several years ago, are forwarded 
by the American Public Health Association. The requests range 
from “Please send me all your material on health,” to specific 
inquiries about methods of revising curricula and improving 
school and community cooperation on health problems. In addi- 
tion, Miss Exton serves as general coordinator and program 
chairman for the Health Education Division‘and its sections. 

Many requests are received for information in the fields of 
physical education and recreation, and most of these are answered 
by Miss Noyes. Members and non-members wish to know how 
to become a physical education teacher, how to lay out a 
shuffleboard court, how many tennis players there are in the 
country, how many hours a physical education teacher should 
teach, and many other questions about program, facilities, and 
teaching methods. A number of inquiries on athletics for girls 
and women, formerly answered by the Women’s Division, 
N.A.A.F., are included in this category. 

Other inquiries answered by the Assistant Secretary include 
those on the date, place, and program of the National and Dis- 
trict conventions; on officers, committees, and activities of the 
Association and its Districts and Sections; and questions coming 
from the offices of the National Education Association. 

Finally, all letters which are not routine, requiring a consid- 
eration of policy on Association activities and relationships, are 
given to Dr. Neilson for reply. Dr. Neilson also carries on all 
correspondence about the national convention program and ar- 
rangements, about the Bill H.R. 10606, and other important 
projects being sponsored by the Association and about relation- 
ships of the Association with other national organizations. 

It can easily be seen that the effective carrying out of all 
this correspondence requires an adequate library, a stock of 
bibliographies and reference materials, and a very complete filing 
system. A card file is kept of all present and former members 
of the Association, and of the former members of the Women’s 
Division, N.A.A.F. Additional card files are kept of Council 
members, National, District, State, and Section officers and com- 
mittees, city and state directors of health and physical education, 
and Honor Award Fellows, as well as a card catalogue of the 
Association library. An alphabetical file of recent correspondence, 
and an extensive subject file of Association and information ma- 
terials must be maintained. 

Visitors to the Association office include N.E.A. and Depart- 
ment staff members seeking or giving information or materials, 
Association officers and committee-members, and teachers and 
students from all parts of the country looking for information 
or just “getting acquainted.” 

As part of the general program for coordination of the work 
of all N.E.A. Departments, the Executive Secretary attends the 
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monthly staff conferences called by Dr. Givens, and serves on 
the staff committees on Membership and Publications. The 
Assistant Secretary serves this year on the staff committee to 
conduct the annual Red Cross and Community Chest Fund 
campaigns. 

The editorial and advertising office for the publications of 
the Association is located in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Some time 
ago, in November, 1939 to be exact, the work of Dr. Mitchell, 
Mr. Brouwer, and Mrs. Gutknecht in this office was presented in 
this column, and we won’t ask them to take a bow again at this 
time. 

This is a very brief summary of some of the work carried 
on by the National Offices. It may serve to indicate the large 
amount of work required to maintain the Association member- 
ship list, publish and mail its magazines, and render service to 
members and others. A sample day’s mail last week brought in 
seventeen letters for Dr. Neilson, nine for Miss Exton, eighteen 
information letters and seven circulation letters for Miss Noyes, 
thirty-nine paid memberships, five unpaid memberships, seven 
orders for N.S.W.A. publications, two orders for magazines, three 
inter-office memos, one book, and seven magazines. 

Response to President Jones’ appeal for funds to support the 
Association’s efforts to promote the passage of the Bill H.R. 10606 
has been generous and immediate. Dr. Margaret Bell has the 
honor of being the first’ contributor, and was closely followed by 
Grover Mueller and W. A. Stecher of Philadelphia, who were tied 
for second place. Other contributors, in the order in which their 
checks were received, are N. P. Neilson, Washington, D.C.; 
Elizabeth Noyes, Washington, D.C.; Elizabeth Rearick, Pitts- 
burgh; John F. Bovard, Los Angeles; Harold Jack, St. Paul; 
E. D. Mitchell, Ann Arbor; Sarah Davis, Berkeley, Cal. The 
total amount received to November 18 is $63.00. 


HER HEALTH 
1S IN YOUR HANDS 


this child reaches matur- 
ity, Tuberculosis may be erad- 
icated from the United States. 
But remember, she is growing up 
in a world where Tuberculosis still 
causes more fatalities between the 
ages of 15 and 19 than any other 
disease! 

By buying and using Christmas 
Seals you will enable your Local 
Tuberculosis Association to con- 
tinue a year-round fight that has 
helped to reduce the death rate 
from Tuberculosis by 75°% during 
the last 33 years! 

So protect this child—and every 
child in your community. 
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Jn Memoriam 
James Huff McCurdy, M.D. 


In the death of Dr. James Huff McCurdy on Sep- 
tember 4, 1940, this Association lost one of its most 
honored and influential members. 

Born in Princeton, Maine, December 2, 1866, of 
Scotch-Irish parentage, he spent his early youth on the 
farm, on lake steamers, and in winter, when attending 
high school, in a blacksmith shop. 

After graduation from high school, he was asked to 
accept a position as physical director in a Y.M.C.A. in 
Maine. In 1888 he began attending Springfield College, 
entered the medical school of New York University in 
1890. He also served as Physical Director in the 23rd 
Street Y.M.C.A. in New York City. He secured his 
medical degree in 1893, completed his internship and 
came to Springfield in 1895 as a regular faculty member. 

Following Dr. Gulick’s resignation to become head of 
the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn in 1900, President L. L. 
Doggett appointed Dr. McCurdy as head of the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education, the position 
which he held until his retirement, April 1, 1935. 

During the World War he was given leave of absence 
for service in France, in charge of athletics and recrea- 
tion of the A.E.F. and later as director of athletics, 
social hygiene, and medical service. He refused appoint- 
ment for the rank of Major in the Army Medical Corps 
to return to active work at Springfield College. 

For more than twenty years he served as Secretary of 
the American Physical Education Association and Edi- 
tor of the American Physical Education Review and 
suggested many of the changes in organization which 
were adopted later. His services with other organiza- 
tions were numerous. He was a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Recreation Association, and 
also took a prominent part in connection with the White 
House Conference and later action of its committee. He 
served as Associate Editor in charge of medical aspects 
for the Revised Webster Dictionary and has been on 
many committees in connection with this Association. 

Since his retirement from Springfield College in 1935, 
Dr. McCurdy devoted himself to studies in organic effi- 
ciency in which field he was intensely interested. He 
has spent much of his time and energy working with 
men past middle age, with war veterans, and with the 
Army and Navy flying schools. 

Among Dr. McCurdy’s publications are the following: 
Decimal Classifications for Physical Training and Hy- 
giene, 1901 (later revised); Bibliography of Physical 
Training up to 1905; Calisthenic Nomenclature, 1916; 
Physiology of Exercise, 1928, (revised and published 
with the joint authorship of Dr. Larson, 1939). 

Those who knew Dr. McCurdy best appreciated him 
most for his personal qualities—sturdy character, strong 
convictions, high ideals, indefatigable industry, sym- 
pathetic friendliness, and conspicuous fairness. These, 
with other related admirable qualities mark him as a 
man with whom to be intimately acquainted was a privi- 
lege—Prepared by G. B. Affleck for the Necrology 
Committee. 
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Dr. F. W. Maroney, Associate Professor at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, has been appointed Professor of Hygiene at 
Brooklyn College and also to be Director of the Physical 
Education Department. Dr. Maroney has had many titles 
and has made many contributions to our profession. For 
three years, as president of our National Association, he 
did much to increase its size and effectiveness. He was the 
first State Director of New Jersey. He has contributed to 
our literature. Everyone will rejoice over this excellent ap- 
pointment. 

\ * 

Dr. Hiram A. Jones, President of our National Association, in 
cooperation with Dr. W. L. Hughes, President of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Society, called a meetirig of national leaders in our profession 
in the Eastern Section on Monday, October 21, for the purpose of 
discussing the Schwert Bill (H. R. 10606) which is now before 
Congress and which is sponsored by our National Association. 

Received a cordial invitation to attend the Dedication of 
the Health and Recreation Building and Stadium of the 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College at Springfield, 
Missouri, that was held on Saturday, November 2, 1940. This 
is a large, beautiful, three-story building with all the modern 
facilities for an up-to-date physical education-recreation 
plant. 
* * * 

Received from David A. Glascock the abstract of his excellent 
doctoral thesis, “The Status of Health and Physical Education in 
the High Schools of Indiana.” This is an excellent, intensive study 
in detail of the present status of physical education in Indiana. 

* 


A very fine two-column article appeared on the front page 
of the “Buffalo Courier-Express,” Friday, October 4, 1940, 
telling about our National Bill introduced by P. L. Schwert, 
(H.R. 10606). This article is an excellent type of publicity. 
The heading was “Physically Hardened Youth Sought for 
U. S—Buffalo Legislator Proposes Universal Training for 
Both Sexes.” 

* * * 

Willard W. Patty, Director of Physical Welfare Training De- 
partment, School of Education, Indiana University, has written 
an excellent book entitled Teaching Health and Safety in Ele- 
mentary Grades, published by Prentice-Hall. Patty has made a 
real contribution to this field. 

Received from Bernice Moss, Director of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, State of Utah, the excellent 
bulletin which is an annual project of the Utah Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. The teachers 
contribute the articles and the title of the symposium is 
“How We Do It in Utah Schools.” It is full of practical 
suggestions and excellent teaching material. 

& 

Members of the physical education profession will learn with 
sorrow of the death of Dr. Allen G. Ireland, Director of Health, 
Safety, and Physical Education of the State of New Jersey. Dr. 
Ireland died on October 23.. 

Dr. Ireland was a graduate of Springfield College in 1912. He 
received his M.D: degree from Bowdoin in 1917 and the degree 
of Master of Arts from Columbia in 1932. He served in the 
United States Navy from 1918-1920 as a Lieutenant in the 
Medical Corps. He had taught at Bates College, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, University of Kentucky, Teachers College at Columbia 
University, Rutgers University, and New Jersey State Teachers 
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College. He began his service as a State Director of Health and 
Physical Education in Connecticut in 1922, where he served until 
1928 when he became State Director in New Jersey. 


The Massachusetts State College Physical Education De. 
partment for Men, in cooperation with the Western Massa- 
chusetts Winter Sports Council, is getting out excellent ma. 
terials in all phases of winter sports. Massachusetts State 
has been a pioneer in the field of winter sports. Its Winter 
Sports Bulletin Service is most helpful and suggestive. 

We have all been waiting for this book: Liability for School 
Accidents by Harry Rosenfield—publishers, Harper & Brothers, 
Mr. Rosenfield, who is an authority on school law—teaches it, 
in fact, at New York University—has spoken at a number of our 
physical education meetings. This book contains knowledge that 
we ought all to have as to liability and also legal protection. 

* * * 

Harry Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, writes 
that the College Physical Education Association meets at 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York City, December 30 and 
31, 1940. 

C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, has been making some 
very fine studies and contributions to the general topic of “Health 
Practices in Athletics.” He had a most helpful and interesting 
article in Scholastic Coach, September, 1940. 

* 

George Gloss is State President of the Louisiana Health 
and Physical Education Association and is giving dynamic 
leadership to that group. 

& & 

Dr. George T. Stafford, University of Illinois, writes: “You 
will note that we are very much up to date on national prepared- 
ness or national fitness here at Illinois. Our program is (1) that 
of making the required physical education work more vigorous; 
(2) providing a ‘Keep Fit’ Club for faculty, graduate students, 
and undergraduates wherein they may receive expert guidance in 
their exercise program; (3) the institution of a guidance program 
wherein we will attempt to direct the student into those physical 
education activities which he seems to be most in need of; and 
(4) we are expanding our existing recreational program to include 
activities in the late afternoon and in the early evening, hikes, 
etc. You will also note the emphasis on the fact that one has 
duties and responsibilities as well as privileges in a democracy.” 

+ 

George Ayars, State Director of Delaware, is getting out 
some interesting state publications on bicycle safety. He is, 
in cooperation with the state and local Red Cross, equipping 
each school with Red Cross first-aid kits. In cooperation 
with the N.Y.A., he is also furnishing the rural schools with 
some play equipment such as for darts, bean bags, and quoits. 

Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, Purdue University, has been making 
some very interesting studies in regard to individual recreation. 
The findings of his survey have been published in The Monogram. 

Thomas Ferguson, State Director of Maryland, reports 
that in the last three years there has been over 100 per cent 
increase in the state’s membership in the National Associa- 
tion, In 1932) Maryland, a small state, only had 42 full-time 
physical education teachers. Today it has 115—a 300 per cent 
increase in 8 years and practically all members of our Assoc- 
iation. Maryland has also 14 certified. qualified physical edu- 
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cation teachers in the colored schools. This has all happned 
within recent years. 


* 


Howard Wescott is Supervisor of Physical Education for Bal- 
timore County and is doing an outstanding job. Baltimore has 
two County Supervisors of Health and Physical Education and 
they expect several new ones in the next two years to be ap- 
pointed. This is a trend in the right direction. County Super- 
visors will help us to develop physical education in the rural areas. 

* * 


As usual, W. K. Streit, Cincinnati, is serving. He will 
officiate as Master of Ceremonies at the Annual Play Ses- 
sion of the Ohio P.T.A. This is a very fine contribution and 
helps the cause of physical education. 

Dr. Lloyd Jones of West Virginia University sends this inter- 
esting comment, that in his study with James Hatfield in the 
March issue of the Research Quarterly, the following statement is 
made on page 25: 

“Tt is also clear that the influence of the state director of 
health and physical education has considerable effect on the pro- 
visions of the health examination. In only three states where the 
health examination is neither required nor recommended is a 
state director employed, while only two states have made the 
examination a requirement without enjoying the services of a 


state director.” 
* 


The health, physical education, and recreation Bill of the 
National Association was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by P. L. Schwert, Congressman from the 42nd 
District, Buffalo, N. Y. Its number is H.R. 10606. 

* 


Another news item that should prove of interest is the cata- 
logue of films for classroom use selected and classified by the 
Advisory Committee on the Use of Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation. This catalogue is 50 cents and is published by the Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, Inc. This group is a non-profit service or- 
ganization. There are many films that have been carefully selected 
covering the fields of health, physical education, and recreation. 
These films are leased or rented at reasonable cost and contain 
the films of some of the leading producers. The films in our 
field cover all types of subjects and are adapted for elementary, 
secondary, and college levels. 

Everyone who attended the national meeting at Chicago 
will remember the splendid demonstrations of gymnastics 
presented by the University of Illinois under the direction of 
Hartley Price. Received from Price a copy of the program of 
the Sixth Annual Gymkana entitled “A Rendezvous with 
Rhythm.” These gymnastic demonstrations by the University 
of Illinois, by Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., and 
other institutions have great educational value. They are a 
great means of visual education. 

* * * 

Since Don Cash Seaton has been State Director, Illinois has 

published seven fine booklets: 
Safety Education, High School 
Safety Education, Elementary 
Safety Transportation 
School Health Examination Program 
Physical Education, Elementary 
Physical Education, Junior High School 
Physical Education Syllabus 

He writes that there are three more to be published. Congrat- 
ulations, Don Seaton. 

“Archery on Parade” was an excellent demonstration and 
exhibit by archery champions at North Park, sponsored by 
the Board of County Commissioners in conjunction with the 
schools and colleges of Allegheny County. It was a program 
of exhibits, demonstrations, and one of the best parts was the 
question period. It did much to increase the interest of 
archery. 
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“the best book of its kind” 
Diehl's 
TEXTBOOK OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By Haro S. M.D. 


Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health and 
Dean of the Medical Sciences, University of Minnesota 


Second edition. 634 pages, 6x9. $2.50 


Now universally regarded as one of the leading 
textbooks on the subject, the second edition of 
this outstanding book has far surpassed, in dis- 
tribution and use, the excellent record set by 
the first edition. One hundred thirty-seven edu- 
cational institutions already have adopted the 
second edition. The following partial list is 
representative : 


University of Alabama 
University of Arkansas 
University of California 
Brigham Young University 
University of California at Los Angeles 
University of Cincinnati 

Duke University 

University of Georgia 

Iowa State College 

Kansas State College 
University of Maine 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
University of New Hampshire 
University of North Carolina 
Ohio State University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 

Purdue University 

University of Toledo 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Washington and Lee University 
University of Wisconsin 


Typical Comments 


“This book is thoroughly practical and is ideal for use in 

connection with courses in Human Physiology. . . . highly 

recommended as a text for colleges and universities.” 
Wooprurr C. ApamMs, in 
Public Health Reviews 


“The revision should make the book very much more 

serviceable as a text, although I thought the first edition 

was in many essential respects the best of its kind.” 
Professor H. L. MARSHALL 
University of Utah 


“In this book you have done an excellent job and, I 
think, have turned out the best book of its kind that I 
have seen.” 
Professor Ira V. Hiscock 
Yale University 


Send for a copy on approval 


MecGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY. Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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“How We Do It” | 


Dodgeball Bombardment 


pe of our winter season classes took a particular fancy to 
progressive dodgeball and played it with great skill. Later, 
when we were going through the series of bombardment games, 
it occurred to us that we could incorporate much from pro- 
gressive dodgeball into a new kind of bombardment game. It 
was so successful that the students used it in a playday for high 
school girls, held at our college in the spring, when rain forced 
the program indoors. 

We use a floor which happens to be marked for both two- 
court and three-court basketball. There are usually eight to 
twelve on a team. One team stands close to the two-court center 
line, spaced evenly along the line, each guarding an indian club 
which stands on the line. The other team is divided, half stand- 
ing on each of the three-court division lines. The object of the 
divided team is to throw a volleyball in such a way as to cause 
an Indian club to be knocked over, retiring the pin and the girl 
who was guarding it. The object of the center or pin team is 
for each girl to protect her pin (with body, hands, or feet) and 
to put out her opponents by a direct hit with the ball. A pin may 
be felled directly or indirectly, but once a ball has touched any- 
one or anything it may be retrieved and thrown. Only the di- 
vided team may be put out with body hits. 

We use two- or three-minute innings because the group plays 
so hard and skillfully that they are worn out with longer periods. 

The center team scores according to the number of pins re- 
maining when time is called. The only advantage in putting out 
the divided team’s players is in lowering opposition to the center 
or scoring team. If either half of the divided team is entirely 
eliminated, the other half may split and go to their support. 

The divided team may not cross their line and enter the center 
territory at any time. The center team may wander anywhere in 
between the divided team’s lines, but it is unwise to leave a pin 
unguarded for long. 


RutH STEVENSON 
New Jersey College for Women 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Whatcom County High School Playdays 


with the country-wide swing from interscholastic 
competition for girls to a playday program has come the 
change in Whatcom County. A year ago, a potluck dinner 
meeting of the seven women teachers who were handling girls’ 
physical education in the seven county high schools was held. 
We drew up tentative plans for a playday to be held once at 
each school throughout the year; one playday to be for each of 
the main activities we teach in physical education classes, covering 
soccer (or speedball), basketball, volleyball, badminton, folk 
dancing, baseball, and track. Which school should have which 
activity was decided partly at random and partly by considering 
the facilities of the particular school. 

Now in the middle of the second year of our playday sched- 
ule, the routine of a playday seems to be as follows: The girls. 
usually ten or twelve girls from each school, arrive at about 
ten o’clock in the morning. After registering and receiving a 
name card to pin on, the school groups are led to the proper 
dressing rooms for their group by a hostess from the home school. 
Opponents for the four team games are drawn up at random for 
the morning play. Each team plays two games. Then follows a 
lunch period in which the girls eat the sandwiches they had 
brought with them plus the hot dish and drink furnished by the 
home school. Afterwards a program is given, usually furnished 
by the home school but often consisting of skits given by the 
visitors. The afternoon’s games may also be scheduled at random 
or may be a play-off to determine the winner. Awards, if any, 
usually go to individuals, such as the player making the most 
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baskets, or home runs, or pitching the most strike-outs, The 
playday is generally over by 2:30 or 3:00 P.M. 

The badminton playday is in two parts, the morning being 
devoted to mass badminton with four girls making up a team 
and the afternoon to regular doubles play. The folk dance play. 
day was very successful last year with awards going to the best 
square in the quadrille, and to the best couples in the schottische 
and polka. This year the school having folk dancing decided to 
make their morning program a general games and relay even 
with social dancing featuring a “Jitterbug Contest” in the after. 
noon. This playday was also successful. The track playday js 
really more of a frolic than actual track and field. In the mornj 
individual races not over 75 yards in length are held for each 
of the four classes, then shuttle relays for each class, an “lq 
woodenface” pitching contest, and distance throwing with a 
softball and with a volleyball. The lunch is in picnic style, ang 
part of the intermission program is a posture contest. The 
afternoon is devoted to picnic races such as a three-legged race, 
a wheel-barrow race, etc. Awards of ribbons to individual winners 
were given last year, but this practice may not be followed 
regularly. 

Some good points of the above playday schedule as compared 
with the older competitive program, as it has worked out in 
Ferndale High School, are as follows: Attendance is less selective, 
Girls who attend are drawn from slips of names in a hat. Those 
attending one playday may not be drawn again until all names 
have been drawn and the list must start over. It has been found 
that an entirely different team of girls usually goes this year than 
attended a year ago. Not yet has one girl attended the same 
activity this year that she went to last year although that is 
a matter of chance. All girls have declared on the way home 


that the day was much more fun than a competitive game would 


have been. I have found my students recording names of girls 
in other schools for the purpose of exchanging letters. And the 
enthusiasm with which the G.A.A. girls attend the meeting at 
which a drawing is to take place is a talking point for this type 
of program. 
Nancy JANE HARVEY 
Girls’ Physical Education Instructor 
Ferndale, Washington, High School 


Sports in Frieze and Motion 


| ee following description explains a number depicting speed, 
skill, and dexterity that we are using this year as a part of our 
50th Anniversary Homecoming Pageant. 

Personnel and Costumes—Eight men and women dressed in 
tight-fitting white bathing trunks and bathing suits, with the 
exposed parts of their bodies painted with liquid tan powder. 
This is done to give the contrast and to make the white suits 
stand out more conspicuously. 

Opening Number—The curtain opens on a tableaux of the 
individuals posed with equipment representing the following 
sports: baseball, basketball, javelin, discus, football, track, pole 
vault, gymnastics, skiing, swimming, archery, golf, diving, fenc- 
ing, tennis, and badminton. 

Drill Formation—The entire group moves quickly from the 
tableaux into drill formation, open order four lines of four each, 
alternating men and women in the line. 

1. Swimming and Diving—Men, portraying the dive; on 
count 1 both hands behind bodies with bodies crouched as for a 
dive. Hold this position for 4 counts; push out and forward on 
toes, count 5 and 6, make 1 breast stroke on 7 and return on 8; 
repeat to 16. 

Women: Body bent forward at hips with trunk parallel with 
floor. In a 12 stroke position, left hand forward on 1, right hand 
forward on 2; continue to 7; return to stand on 8; and 9 both 
hands forward, for the breast stroke, then pull both hands back- 
ward on count 10; repeat to 15 and come to stand on 16. 

2. Baseball—Men: A quarter-turn right with the back foot 
being brought back behind the left, bat on shoulder, count 1-2; 
hold it 3-4; swing horizontally 5-6; return to stand 7-8; repeat 
to 16. 

Women: Hold the ball waist high and in front of body and 
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count 1-2; wind up with arm going back 3-4 as body leans for- 
ward; step forward and release 5-6; return to stand 7-8; repeat 
-16. 

Archery —Men and women: Step backward with a quarter 
turn right; hold bow in front 1-2; pull bow string with right 
hand to chin 3-4; release 5-6; return to stand facing forward 7-8; 
repeat to 16. 

4. Gymnastics —Men and women: (a) Pyramid forward lean. 
Women take one step to the right facing away from their partners, 
while men do a half-body bend with feet astride stand 1-2; men 
grasp women’s waist as women take hold of men’s wrist 3-4; 
women jump to thighs of men 5-6-7-8; lean forward with arch 
9-12; return to stand 13-16. (b) Backward lean. Count 1-2 the 
women face their partners, grasp men’s wrists on 3-4 as men take 
hold of women’s waists high; jump to thighs of men 5-8; back- 
ward lean with arched body 9-12; return to position 13-16. 

5. Tennis—Men: Hold racket in front of body in get-ready 
position 1-2; quarter turn right and racket brought back 3-4; 
swing forward 5-6; return to position 7-8. Half turn left get- 
ready position again 9-10; quarter-turn left to backhand position 
11-12; swing forward 13-14; return to position 15-16. 

Women: Toss ball in the air with left hand for serve as racket 
is brought back over head 1-2; hit ball in stroke 3-4; hold posi- 
tion of get-ready 5-6; return 7-8; repeat to 16. 

6. Golf—Men and women: Quarter-turn right with left side 
to audience and grasp imaginary club 1-2; lift club over, right 
shoulder 3-4; swing and follow 5-6; return to stand 7-8; repeat 
to 16. 

7. Basketball—(a) Dribble and shoot. Men and women dribble 
in place 1-3; jump to walk stand with right foot forward and 
ball held as for chest shot count 4; step back with right foot 5-6; 
and shoot with hands coming up and palms forward 7; return 
to position 8; repeat to 16. (b) Shoot and guard. Men left face, 
women right face; women jump to walk stand with right foot 
forward, and men assume a guarding position hands to side 1-2; 
women then prepare for shot by stepping back on right foot 
3-4 while the men advance one step with right foot forward. 
Women shoot 5-6, with hands over head, palms forward, and men 
raise right hand in air to block the shot; return to position 7-8; 
repeat to 16. 

8. Shot-put—Men: One-eighth turn right and stand on right 
foot in putting position with the imaginary shot in the right 
hand behind the left ear, left toe touch in front of right foot on 
count 1; kick forward and upward with left knee bent on 2; 
swing left leg backward bending body forward to front balance 
position on right leg count 3; swing left leg forward, raise body, 
and hop forward from right foot landing on both feet count 4; 
rotate body to right and ready for the “put” on 5-6; reverse 
feet, finishing with legs, body, and arms in full extension, right 
arm about 45 degree angle and head up and eyes on hand 7-8; 
lower hands and eyes as the shot falls to the ground in the dis- 
tance 9-12; turn to the left and swagger chest back to position 
starting with the left foot 13-15; and left face on 16; repeat to 32. 

9. Track Dash—(a) Warm-up. Men and women stroke left 
leg with both hands as knee is bent toward chest 1-2; repeat same 
with right leg 3-4; run in position 5-8; return to stand on 8 
(with the exception of outside four who go to “on your marks” on 
9); 4 counts later the next row goes to on your mark, each line 
4 counts later than the one on their right. First row—on their 
marks on 9-12; get set with body leaning forward and knee off 
the floor 13-16; run forward with music 5 counts throwing arms 
upward at finish breasting the tape count 21; slow up 22-23; 
left face 24; and start running back 25; return to place 25-32; 
left face and run in place 33-48. At this time all lines will have 
returned for the dash. 

All lines on your marks 1-4; get set 5-8; run forward 9-12; 
breast the tape 13; continue to 16; return on 24 but continue to 
run to back of stage to position of tableaux. 

Finale.—With the lights partly dimmed, all assume the open- 
ing position in the tableaux; then when ready for pose lights are 
turned on full for a repeating of the opening tableaux. 

Music—Any good march, four-four time. 

H. D. Epcren 
George Williams College 
Chicago 
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HILLYARD S 
Treatment! 


COLISEUM 
UNIVERSITY 
OF NEBRASKA 


Your GYM FLOOR can be REJUVENATED and 
brought to that healthy glow of cleanliness, effi- 
ciency and attractiveness so desirable in a gym 
floor. Hillyard’s floor treatments protect and 
beautify your floors at nominal cost, also the rich 
coloring of the floor is brought out and main- 
tained when Hillyard’s Hi-Quality Floor Treat- 
ment Products are used. For over thirty years 
Hillyard’s Floor Treatment Products have been 
giving satisfying service. 


* F R EE To ALL 
Flooring Manufacturers, Con- NEW ar 
tractors and Leading Archi- 
tects approve Hillyard Floor : 
Treatments and Methods. 
Hillyard’s Super GYM FIN- 
ISH is Super TOUGH, No 
GLARE, Non-Skid, Econom- 
ical, Long Wearing. 


* 


There is a Hillyard Mainte- 
nance Engineer in your com- 
munity who is ready to serve 
you and help solve your floor 
maintenance problems. .. . 
Call or wire us. The Consul- 
tation is FREE. 


HILLYARD SALES CO. 


«--DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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Southern District + 
« Association News 


Lynn B. Sherrill, President 

Ethel J. Saxman, President-Elect 
Anne S. Duggan, Past President 
M. E. Potter, Secretary-Treas. Dudley Ashton, Member-at-large 
Eugene E. Garbee, News Editor H. G. Metcalf, Member-at-large 


ARKANSAS 
C. S. Blackburn 


Dr. Anne S. Duggan was one of the speakers addressing the 
Health and Physical Education division of the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association on November 8. Twenty-five grade children from 
the Forrest City Public Schools presented a most interesting dem- 
onstration of how to utilize a noon hour through directed physical 
education. 

Plans were laid by the Executive Committee for a full day 
meeting for all physical education teachers in the state. Dr. Dug- 
gan presented many helpful suggestions to the Committee for 
enlarging the membership and services of the Association. 

North Little Rock is inaugurating a program in physical edu- 
cation that will soon be full time. R. A. Cowan, who holds the 
M.A. degree from the University of Iowa, is now devoting all his 
time to the program; Miss LaRue, Texas State College for Women, 
is working part-time in physical education this semester. 


GEORGIA 
Catherine Allen 


Fannie Shaw, Vice-President 
E. Benton Salt, Vice-President 
J. R. Sharman, Vice-President 


(Your Georgia News Editor, Catherine Allen, is studying at 
Columbia University. Please send your news to Miss Allen as 
early in the month as possible; her address: 106 Morningside 
Drive, New York City.) 

The State Committee writing a course of study in health, 
physical education, recreation, and safety for the public schools is 
making splendid progress. 

The University of Georgia is including one hour per week of 
visual education in health for the women students. 

A Field Representative of the Camp Fire Girls has recently 
completed a course in Leadership at the University. 

The 4-H Club held recreation meetings and teacher-training 
institutes in Columbus; teacher and pupil, as well as “mamma 
and papa” participated. 

Edwina Wood directs an annual Folk Dance Week in Colum- 
bus. Mrs. William Ireland is the instructor. The entire com- 
munity and the adjoining military fort join in and have a good 
time together. 

In Americus the program is on a recreational basis and in- 
cludes activities of the “carry-over” type. 


KENTUCKY 
Arnold Winkenhofer 


Six members of the physical education staff of the University 
of Kentucky gave a series of six radio talks running from Septem- 
ber 25 through October 30. The subject was “Pursuits in Recrea- 
tion.” 

The University of Illinois Gymkana group presented a pro- 
gram at the University of Kentucky on November 1 before ap- 
proximately 2200 persons. 

The Fifth District of the K.H.P.E.A. held a meeting in Louis- 
ville on November 9. Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, Peabody College, 
spoke on the topic, “How to Install a Program of Corrective 
Physical Education with Only Limited Facilities.” The meeting 
was well attended. 

Miss M. Beauther of the Louisville City Schools is doing a fine 
job as state membership chairman. 

Peter Kurachek, critic teacher in physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has recently completed a very fine study on 


“Practices and Methods.of Supervising-Practice Teachers in Physi 
cal Education” which includes a scale for evaluation of the sta: 
dent teacher by the critic teacher and also a self-rating scale for 
the student teacher. 

The Physical Education Section of the Third District Educa. 
tion Association held its meeting at Western State Teachers Col- 
lege October 18-19. Coach E. A. Diddle was requested to hold a 
basketball clinic during the following week. Many high school 
coaches, players, officials, and others interested in basketball at. 
tended the clinic. 

LOUISIANA 
Simon McNeely 

Flag swinging is making its formal debut in Louisiana thi, 
season. This activity affords an excellent correlated project {or 
the departments of music and physical education. Flag swinging 
was introduced at Southwestern Louisiana Institute by Vesta R. 
Burgeois and was presented by the Bulldog band under the 
direction of Howard Voorhies. At the Louisiana State—Louisiang 
Polytechnic football game performance of the superbly drilleg 
State cadet band was highlighted by a nice display of flag swing. 
ing, under the direction of A. M. Culpepper. 

More and more the schools of Louisiana are becoming the 
center of community recreation. East Feliciana Parish, under the 
leadership of Superintendent P. H. Dupuy, sponsors a “regular 
folk-dance night.” Winnsboro High school, under the principal. 
ship of W. B. Glover, has added skating to an already diversified 
program. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Thomas H. Hines 


More than two hundred persons attended the physical educa- 
tion district meetings in Asheville, Charlotte, and Winston-Salem. 
The principal topic for discussion was related to the national 
defense program. Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Caro- 
lina, was the principal speaker at Asheville. He explained the ob- 
jectives relating to national defense of the compulsory physical 
education program at the University. Bob Allen, Charlotte Cen- 
tral High, was the principal speaker at Charlotte. 

E. E. Garbee, Appalachian State Teachers College, contributed 
to the program in both Asheville and Winston-Salem by critically 
analyzing the needs of public school physical education today in 
North Carolina. 

Priscilla Dean has recently been added to the physical educa- 
tion faculty of High Point College. 

Earl Hinson, Millingport High School, will address the physi- 
cal education teachers of the sixth district in Greenville. His sub- 
ject is “An Intramural Program in a Rural High School.” Earl 
has one of the best programs in the state at Millingport. 


OKLAHOMA 


(Ellen Kelly, University of Oklahoma, Norman, has _ been 
appointed State News Editor for Oklahoma.) 


VIRGINIA 
Lucy Houston and Albert E. Doran 


Jules A. Medwin, a graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina, has been added to the physical education staff at V. P. I. 
as assistant instructor of hygiene and physical education and var- 
sity boxing coach. 

Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers will be one of the speakers at the 
Virginia Physical Education Association Meeting in Richmond. 

George Washington High School, Alexandria, has employed 
Vivian Woodard as Director of Girls’ Physical Education. This is 
the first year that this high school has had a full-time director. 

Washington and Lee High School, Arlington, has a full-time 
director for boys for the first time this year. He is “Buck” Rich- 
ardson. 

The intercollegiate soccer team from the University of Vir- 
ginia is playing a most interesting schedule this fall. Many col- 
leges and universities in the South are now sponsoring intercol- 
legiate soccer. 

Louis Johnson is planning to have, for the first time this year, 
a section on physical education at the Virginia State Meeting for 
colored teachers to be held in Richmond the last week in No- 
vember. 
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News from the 
Dance Section 


Janet Cumming 


On November 1 and 2, at the all-Ohio teachers meeting at 
Ohio University, Athens, the Dance Committee under the chair- 
manship of Geneva Jacobs, College of Wooster, met and planned 
for the presentation of a professional concert by Ohio University 
and Ohio Wesleyan in cooperation. They hope to have a sym- 
posium with student participation. The Committee will continue 
the round robin of square dance calls. Two are now in circulation, 
“Red River Valley” from the Cleveland section, and “Reel ’ol Reel” 
from the southern part of the state near Athens. 

Dorothy Doerres, Antioch College, showed a copy of the 
thesis written by Jennie Dyke at Wellesley College which is an 
investigation and an evaluation of six existent dance notation 
systems. 

Sarah Hatcher, Ohio University, conducted a demonstration of 
square dancing for visiting physical education instructors, Novem- 
ber 1, at which a student assisted in calling. 

At Ohio University, Alice Marting plans a solo recital and a 
talk on “Dance as an Art Form” for students in her classes and 
faculty guests November 26. The Dance Club, the reserve Dance 
Club, and Men’s Dance Club plan to have Jose Limon on the 
campus in January for two days of teaching. The clubs are 
scheduled to share a concert with the group of Ludwig Lefebre 
at the College of Music in Cincinnati early in March. Jean Fos- 
ter, Withrow High School, and Mr. Lefebre are organizing a 
Dancers’ Guild. The Ohio University Dance Club will give a pro- 
gram March 10 in Zanesville under the auspices of the American 
Association of University Women, on the local artists series. 

Erika Thimey was presented in a program of modern dance 
by the King-Smith Studio School, at the King-Smith Playhouse, 
Rock Creek Park, Washington, D.C., November 10. Marybeth 
Garvey accompanied her at the piano. 

Students, townspeople, and faculty numbering seventy-five 
have formed a Folk Dance Club at the University of Kentucky 
under the direction of M. G. Karsner. This club is an affiliated 
center of the Country Dance Society and meets each Tuesday 
night for two hours. 

The Southern District Dance Section plans demonstrations of 
folk, modern, tap, and social dance with the emphasis on skills 
and understanding at the secondary school level for the meeting 
in Louisville, March, 1941. Ruth Price, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, is chairman of the section. 

The Hampton Institute Creative Dance Group under the 
direction of Charles H. Williams and Charlotte E. Maton plan a 
southern tour in December giving programs at Raleigh and New 


Bern, North Carglina; Charleston, South Carolina; Augusta, 
Georgia; Tuskegee, Alabama; and Roanoke, Virginia. 

The Washington Dance Association's program has already in- 
cluded a master-lesson in dance with Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman, November 7. Plans call for a forum on “The 
Place of Arts in the World of Today” with leaders in the 
various arts as guest speakers in December; in January a tea at 
the University of Maryland with an exhibit of dance photographs ; 
in February a lecture-recital by Norman Lloyd on “Music Today.” 
Tentatively planned for spring are an all-member dance concert, 
an annual recital by the dance groups of the schools and colleges 
affiliated with the Washington Dance Association, and a demon- 
stration by Lloyd Shaw. The association’s projects under way 
are a dance loan library, a work-group for the study of dance 
notation, and a traveling exhibit of photographs of Washington 
dancers and dance groups. 


THE DANCE IN ART 
By Lucy Lampkin 
An unusual art book, 212 pages, 52 plates reproducing paint- 
ings and sculpture of the Dance. Degas, Renoir, Sargeant, 
Whistler, Manship, Frishmuth, etc. Dance poems by Millay, 
Teasdale, etc. Twelve Dances for Children keyed to art 
studies with music in full score. 
Price $3.50 
Dance Dept., J. Fischer and Bro., 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 


by EDNA LUCILE BAUM are known for their con- 


cise notation, interesting subject matter and usability. 


Send for CATALOG: 23 E. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


intensive christmas course 
december 23—january 4 


hanya holm dance company 


for further information write to 


e@ 215 west 11 st e new york e wa 9-6530 


You are inuiled to the 


CHALIF CHRISTMAS SESSION—DECEMBER 26, 27 AND 28th 
What a rich, full and varied dance program we have to offer you. 


%&Modern Ballet Character and National Dances. .Louis H. Chalif 


*%xBallroom and Baby Dances................ Frances L. Chalif 
xBallet Tap and Musical Comedy................. John Wray 
¥Spanish Dancing and Castanets................ Paco Cansino 
Amos L. Chalif 


All that and more—Free notes for the work taken and lots of 
knowledge and fun. All work taken is counted toward your 
diploma. Tuition fee reasonable. Arrangements can be made 
to attend two days or even one day. 

Wishing you a merry Christmas. 


Cordially yours, 
LOUIS H. CHALIF 
630 Fifth Ave., Radio City, New York, N. Y.—Circle 7-1927-1965 


“Pinocchio” or “Snow White and Seven Dwarfs”’ 


Three easy and attractive group numbers. Also ten new 1940 dances 
for children, adults, beginners, and advanced students, in every type of 
dance. All clearly described and printed, AT POPULAR PRICES. 


or “Ferdinand the Bull” 


CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New Yor! 


WRITE FOR FREE MAIL ORDER CATALOC H.E. 


Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Each $2.00 


Vol.! 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. If 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
$4 for the 3 


Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 

Vol. 111 20 dances (advanced) 
Vol. IV New—10 dances, $1.50 
volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 
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The newly formed Vance Notation Bureau, headed by Helen 
Priest, Henrietta Greenhood, Ann Hutchinson, and Janey Price 
acts as a center for those working on dance notation to discuss 
problems and recent developments. It is hoped to standardize 
the notation, based upon the Laban method and to simplify 
it to make it more legible and understandable. A project of 
the Bureau is the formation of a library where the dance script 
of compositions of various styles and periods will be available 
for the use of anyone able to read the script. In order to in- 
crease the use of the library, classes in notation are a major 
part of this year’s program. The recording of contemporary 
dance composition is a project of value that will be provided for 
through more widespread ability to use the system. The Bureau 
is located in New York City. 


Women’s Athletic + 
+ Section News 


Dorothy Ruth Davies 


The Executive, Legislative, and Rules and Editorial Commit- 
tee of N.S.W.A. will hold their December meetings on December 
28, 29, and 30. These meetings will be held at the American 
Woman’s club at 353 West 57th Street, New York City. 

Fencing —N.S.W.A. has a new subcommittee for fencing with 
Frederica Bernhard as chairman. Miss Bernhard is anxious to 
establish a committee made up of women teaching fencing in 
schools and clubs in the various parts of the United States. If 
you qualify or if you know of anyone who would work on this 
committee, please write to the chairman at the Department of 
Physical Education for Women, University of California, Berkeley. 

Guides—If you want to secure your Official Athletic Guides 
promptly, write to the Barnes representative in your district. For 
those living in the West, the representative is J. W. Stacey, 236 
Flood Building, San Francisco, California. For those in the East, 
the representative is Alice Frymir, A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 
44th Street, New York City. 

Alabama.—Edythe Saylor, chairman, sponsored a Sports Con- 
ference at Alabama College in November. At that time, the Ala- 
bama College Board of Officials Rating experimented with ratings 
for volleyball officials. 

Georgia —_N.S.W.A., under the leadership of Betty Clague at 
the University of Georgia, has planned the tentative year’s pro- 
gram, during which they are featuring demonstrations and clinics. 
The first event will be a visit by the U.S.F.H.A. touring team, 
at which time all those interested are invited to witness the exhi- 
bition game. Next, various basketball clinics will be conducted, 
these to be patterned after the successful ones of last year. At 
the close of these clinics, local basketball rating will be given to 
men. 

Recreational sports demonstrations will also be given by the 
various committee members, among them a week’s table tennis 
tour by Tibor and Nagda Hazi. Later, local demonstrations and 
talks on golf and tennis will be given to the W.A.A. members 
of the University of Georgia. Dorothy Kirby and Bobby Jones 
will be present to demonstrate and talk on golf, and “Bitsy” 
Grant will teach and exhibit tennis technique. 

Illinois —The Southern Illinois Board of Women’s Officials at 
Carbondale gave ratings in volleyball for the first time this fall. 
The official suggestions and rules were studied and discussed in 
round table, and at the examination the Board granted National 
Ratings to six officials. 

Iowa.—Here,’at the teachers meeting held in Des Moines the 
first week in November, each committee member presented two 
outstanding athletic problems present in her community, and 
then gave possible solutions for each. At the same time were 
exhibited the N.S.W.A. publications, and the blanks for sub- 
scription were available for the visitors. 
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Bessie Keeney, chairman, reports that her committee is 
cooperating with the president and president-elect of the low. 
Physical Education Association on the problem of what to “ 
to aid the rank and file of instructors in Iowa who are requested 
to teach and lead physical activity, but who are untrained and at 
a loss for good specific material. 

New Hampshire—The fifth annual Sports Day was held the 
second of November at Keene, New Hampshire. Over one hun. 
dred visitors from Fitchburg and Lowell, Massachusetts, ang 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, were present. This Sports Day te. 
places varsity competition which until five years ago was very 
strong. 

Utah.—The state N.S.W.A. had charge of an afternoon section 
at the Utah Educational Association meeting on October 11 and 
12. The committee under the leadership of Leona Holbrook gave 
a volleyball demonstration and clinic, in which were also included 
various teaching suggestions. 

At the section meeting the volleyball films were shown. Then 
there was a discussion of the place of volleyball in the physical 
education program. Following this, individual techniques were 
taught, various plays used, and footwork and team strategy 
stressed. 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 


President—A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle. 

Vice-Pres. (Health)—Greba Logan, Portland, Oregon. 
Vice-Pres. (P.E.)—Eva Seen, Oregon State College. 

Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—-Norman Kunde, Univ. of Washington. 
Sec.-Treas—Ruth Wilson, University of Washington. 


MONTANA 
K. Elizabeth Anderson 


The annual meeting of the State Physical Education Associa- 
tion was held in Billings October 25-26. New officers were elected 
at the business meeting which followed an eight o’clock breakfast 
at the Chamber of Commerce building Friday morning. Roy 
Wood, of Butte, Director of W.P.A. Recreation, was elected 
President; Marjorie Stevenson, Billings Normal, Vice-President; 
and Dora Dykins of the Fergus County High School at Lewistown, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Miss Stevenson, Chairman of the Legislative Committee gave 
a very fine report of the work already begun for another attempt 
to get a legislative bill passed that will provide that physical 
education be required in grades one through twelve and that will 
also provide for a state director. A discussion of “Current Prob- 
lems” was led by Florence Hellman of Dillon. 

Lela Ewert, Field Assistant for the Education Service of the 
Montana State Board of Health, gave a very fine demonstration 
of “Posture Examination Methods.” She also gave a very prac- 
tical lecture on “Faulty Gait and Posture in School Children” 
and illustrated this lecture with worn shoes of children of all ages. 

At the Men’s section, “Football and the Rules” was discussed 
by Herb Klindt of the Billings Polytechnic Institute and “Basket- 
ball and the Rules” by Kenneth Fowell of the Billings Senior 
High School. 

Saturday morning Ruth Nourse of the Billings Normal Music 
Department gave an excellent and very helpful lecture demonstra- 
tion on “Creative Rhythm.” Under the supervision of Maude A. 
Brown of the State Health Education Service, a continuous show- 
ing of health films was given. These films are loaned free of 
charge to schools in the state desiring to use them. Miss Brown 
also had an excellent. health display of pamphlets and food models 
which represents the accumulation of many years of selection and 
study. ‘ 
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Marjorie Hamer ot the Villon Normal and President of the 
Physical Education Association for the last two years was general 
chairman of arrangements. 


OREGON 


Among several of the coordinating programs in health education 
in the state is the one that has been announced by J. F. Kramer, 
City School Superintendent, Eugene. This coordinated program 
is being carried out in conjunction with official agencies of the 
state, county, and city, together with professional and private 
groups. Some of the staff members who have assisted in this pro- 
gram are Dr. G. D. Carlyle Thompson, Director of the Division 
of Maternal and Child Health for the State Board of Health, 
Ethel Mealey, Consultant in Health Education for the State Board 
of Health, Dr. Ralph W. Leighton, Dean of the School of Physical 
Education of the University of Oregon. 


Eastern District + 
Association News 


President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University, New York City. 

Pres.-Elect—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 

Vice-Pres. (Physical Education)—E. C. Davis, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


President William L. Hughes of the Eastern District Society 
has appointed the following committees: 

Nominating Committee: 

George Ayars, Chairman, State Director of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Dela- 
ware. 

Dr. Elizabeth Beall, Department of Physical Education, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

Ray Conger, Department of Physical Education, Penn State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Lillian Davis, Supervisor of Health Education, Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Martin Rodgers, Director of Physical Education, Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

Helen Lockwood, High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Caswell Miles, Division of Health and Physical Education. 
State Education Department, Albany, New York. 

Marion Purbeck, High School, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

John H. Osterberg, 20 Summer Street, Providence, R.I. 

Eastern District Society Representative on the National Nomi- 
nating Committee: 

George Ayars, Dover, Delaware. 


DELAWARE 
George W. Ayars 


At the October meeting the Delaware Health and Physical 
Education Association elected the following officers for the com- 
ing year: President, Paul Hawk, High School, Harrington; Vice- 
President, Harriet Seely, High School, Laurel; Treasurer, Bessie 
E. Lynam, George Clay School, Wilmington; Secretary, George 
W. Ayars, Dover. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John R. Clark 


The New Hampshire Physical Education Section of the State 
Convention held its meeting recently in Rochester. Maurice 
O’Leary of the Spaulding High School, Rochester, was elected 
President for the coming year. 

Three important matters were discussed at the meeting: 

1. Bill H. R. 10606 received the support of the members pres- 
ent and they promised full action in having the State Repre- 
sentatives at Washington support the Bill. 
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2. A committee was appointed and the ground work started 
to draw up plans to have a bill presented to the General Court at 
the next session providing for a State Director of Physical Edu- 
cation for the State of New Hampshire. 

3. Action was taken to increase national membership in the 
state. 

RHODE ISLAND 
John M. Osterberg 


The Rhode Island Physical Education Association held its first 
quarterly meeting of 1940-1941 on October 31. Sally Lucas Jean 
spoke on “The Function of Teaching in Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation.” 

Miss Jean is Executive Secretary of the Health Section of the 
World Federation of the Education Associations, New York City, 
and Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of our own 
National Association. She has traveled extensively and enjoys in- 
ternational renown as a lecturer in her field. 

Louise H. Kelley of East Providence High School was elected 
President of the Association for a two-year term, June 1940- 
1942. 

NEW JERSEY 


Friday, December 13, 1940, has been selected for the all-day 
program of the New Jersey Association for Health and Physical 
Education which is to be held in Plainfield, with the Plainfield 
public schools acting as host. Arrangements have been made for 
luncheon at the Park Hotel, which is only two blocks from the 
high school. | 

This is the annual meeting at which the election of officers 
for the following year takes place. 


MARYLAND 
Dorothy Horine 


The M.P.E.A. opened its 1940-41 season rather elaborately 
with a dinner-dance on October 24 at the Stafford Hotel in Bal- 
timore. The affair, which preceded the annual Maryland State 
Teachers Association Convention, made it possible for members 
and friends from many parts of the state to be present. The 
gathering proved to be the largest in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 

It was the privilege of the Association to have as guest speak- 
er, Dr. Hiram A. Jones, President of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Dr. Jones 
urged a thorough study and support of the Bill H.R. 10606 now 
pending before the national legislature. 

Many classes in physical education were visited during the 
morning of the Convention. Lessons typical of health and phys- 
ical education procedures in Baltimore city schools were planned, 
especially at Roland Park School. Cecil Norris taught the junior- 
high classes while regular classroom teachers were in charge of 
the elementary physical education and health lessons. 

Dr. Louis R. Burnett and Dr. Lillian B. Davis, who arranged 
the program, conducted a critique following the lessons. 

On Friday afternoon, October 25, the Physical Education Sec- 
tion of the Maryland State Teachers Association was devoted to 
three divisions—health, physical education, and recreation. Panel 
discussions were led by Dr. Lillian B. Davis, Dr. Louis R. Bur- 
nett, and Harold S. Callowhill. 

At the annual business meeting of the Association the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year 1940-41: Fred D. Crosby, 
President ; Ernest Marx, First Vice-President; Luella Snoeyenbos, 
Second Vice-President; Irja Rissy, Treasurer; Blanche Drennan, 
Recording Secretary; and Dorothy V. Horine, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


The annual Convention of the Pennsylvania State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is scheduled to 
be held in Pittsburgh, December 13) and 14, at the Webster Hall 
Hotel. With its timely theme of “National Preparedness,” . this 
convention promises to set a new record for both excellence and 
attendance. Under the able leadership of Louis C. Schroeder, 
Chairman of Arrangements, a hundred local persons, working on 
twelve committees, are completing plans. 

Co-chairmen of the Program Committee, Dr. E. C. Davis and 
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Dr. Elizabeth Rearick,, announce these main speakers and their 
topics: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, President of A.A.H.P.E.R., “Physical 
Education and National Preparedness;” Dr. N. P. Neilson, Ex- 
ecutive-Secretary of the A.A.H.P.E.R., “Raising Standards in 
Professional Training for Teachers of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation;” and Dr. Herbert L. Spencer, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania College fer Women. 

A unique and practical feature of the program is the evaluating 
of demonstration teaching by psychologists, sociologists, health 
specialists, curriculum experts, principals, and superintendents. 

James Hagan, University of Pittsburgh, Chairman of the 
Men’s Athletic Section, announces an “Information, Please,’ on 
basketball with the board composed of leading coaches in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Claudia C. Robb, State Chairman N.S.W.A., 
announces an open breakfast meeting December 14. 

Movies, exhibits, and opportunities for visits to the Pittsburgh 
schools round out this splendid, varied program. President Wynn 
Fredericks urges all members to plan now to be present at this 
convention. 

At the annual meeting of the Southeastern District P.A. 
H.P.E.R. the following officers were elected: President, R. B. 
Macomber, Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park; President- 
Elect, Dr. William F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania; 
Vice-President, Harold Zimmerman, High School, West Chester; 
Secretary, Annie McBride, High School, Sharon; Treasurer, Grace 
O. Hunter, Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park. 

The newly elected officers of the Midwestern District Associa- 
tion are as follows: President, Roger Jones, High School, Ali- 
quippa; President-Elect, Carl Fisher, State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock; Vice-President, Olive Johnson Hays, High School, 
Grove City; Secretary, Mary Heffernan, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock; Treasurer, James Ansell, High School, Ellwood 
City. 


Central District 
« Association News 


President—Helen Manley, University City, Missouri. 
President-Elect—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska. 
Vice-President—Jane Harris, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Sec.-Treas——Merle Henre, Kansas City, Kansas. 


COLORADO 
Percy O. Clapp 


The annual college hockey field day was held at Colorado Uni- 
versity on Friday, October 25, with teams from Denver Univer- 
sity, Colorado Women’s College, Colorado State College of Agri- 
culture, Colorado State College of Education, and Colorado Uni- 
versity participating. Esther French, hockey official from Iowa 
City, was present. 

Kenneth Julsrud. President of the Rocky Mountain Officials 
Association, commented on the progress the Association is making 
in establishing various units throughout the state for rules inter- 
pretation and discussion meetings. 

Jack Evans, retired state president, was chairman of the annual 
meeting of the Eastern District Association for Health and 
Physical Education, which was held during the teachers conven- 
tion in Denver, October 24. Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were Mary Ethel Ball of Colorado University, President; John J. 
Collier of Grand Junction, Vice-President; Martha Gordon of 
Central High School, Pueblo, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Harry Carlson, director of health and physical education at 
Colorado University, announces the reorganization of their health 
service setup with Dr. Lawrence Holden in charge with a full- 
time woman physician and four full-time nurses as assistants. 

Martha Wilcox of Denver has been appointed to the Colorado 
College faculty as instructor of the dance to fill the vacancy 
left by Marianne Elser. 
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Joyce Williamson, University of Southern California Sraduate 
is on a teaching fellowship at Colorado State College of Educa. 
tion this year. 

Elizabeth Forbes and Jean Cave, both of whom were study; 
at New York University last year, have returned to Colorado 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and to Colorado 
State College of Education. 

The Denver Public Schools, following a two-years’ study 
have completed four units for the elementary schools. The 
units which are now in mimeographed form include softhalj 
rhythms, soccer, and volleyball, with the committee still working 
on track and field stunts. Very fine visual aids have been worked 
out in the form of a film strip on the softball techniques to 
supplement that unit, and work is progressing on the making of 
similar visual aids for the other units. 


KANSAS 


The officers of the Kansas State Health and Physical Education 
Association are: 

President, Edna McCullough, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; President-Elect, C. S. Moll, Kansas State College, Man. 
hattan; Vice-President, E. R. Elbel, Kansas University, Lawrence; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Lyman, High School North, Wichita; 
Bulletin Editor, L. P. Washburn, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

A Council Meeting was called by Miss McCullough at Em- 
poria, October 12. 

Plans were formulated for the state meeting that is to be held 
in Topeka, March 28 and 29. Mildred Huddleston was appointed 
Convention Manager. 

The Council also went on record, endorsing and supporting the 
Bill H. R. 10606. 

MINNESOTA 
Carl L. Nordly 

The officers of the State Association for the next two years 
are as follows: President, Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth State 
Teachers College; Vice-President, James Peller, Humboldt High 
School, St. Paul; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Carl L. Nordly, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The following resolution was passed unani- 
mously at the business meeting of the Minnesota Physical Educa- 
tion Association in October: 

Whereas, There exists in the United States of America a 
situation closely bordering on a state of national emergency, and, 

Wuereas, Health, physical, and social fitness of American 
youth is as important in any national defense scheme, in peace 
or in war, as the quantity and quality of guns, tanks, planes, and 
other mechanical materials of defense upon which billions are 
being expended, and, 

Wuereas, There has been introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill sponsored by the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, which is a branch of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and, 

Wuereas, The Bill now known as H. R. 10606 will provide 
federal aid for the purpose of the guiding and training of person- 
nel and the development of better health, physical education, and 
recreation programs in the public schools of America, be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Physical Education Association 
in convention assembled this 24th day of October, 1940, urge the 
Senators and Congressmen representing the State of Minnesota to 
actively support the proposed Bill H. R. 10606, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to all Minne- 
sota Senators and Representatives and to the chairman of the 
Education Committee of the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and that all members of the above mentioned or- 
ganization be urged to cause similar resolutions to be passed in 
their local organizations so that men in public office may know 
that the members of our profession are united in urging that Amer- 
ican youth be given every advantage to prepare for whatever may 


lie ahead. 
* * x 


Members of the Education for Defense Committee of the 
Minnesota Physical Education Association are Mabel Shirley, St. 
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Olaf College; May S. Kissock, University of Minnesota; Hugo 
Fischer and Ralph Tapp, Minneapolis; Gene Aldrich, St. Paul; 
Tom Pfaender, New Ulm; Glenn Barnum, Detroit; Harold Jack, 
State Supervisor of Health and Physical Education; and Carl 
L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, Chairman. 

Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal is enjoying a sabbatical leave from Du- 
luth State Teachers College. She returned to Minnesota from 
Colorado to attend the Minnesota Education Association meetings 
in October. 

Paul F. Schmidt, Secretary-Treasurer of the South Eastern 
Section, prepares newsletters for members in that section. 


MISSOURI 
Rosina, M. Koetting 


The Northeast Missouri District Physical Education Associa- 
tion held its meeting Oct. 10 at Kirksville, at which time the 
following officers were elected for the coming year: Pauline Day, 
President; James Cottle, Vice-President; Hope Green, Sec.-Treas. 

The Southeast Missouri District Physical Education Association 
met in Cape Girardeau, October 17. Officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Mary Alexander, Cape Girardeau; Vice-President, Noel 
Hansel, Ilmo; Secretary, Bertram Bradford, Diehlstadt. 

The Missouri Physical and Health Education Association met 
in Kansas City, November 8. Town Hall was a feature at the 
state meeting. Besides discussions of pertinent problems in our 
field by various specialists, demonstrations were directed by Miss 
Winfrey, nurse from Westport Senior High School, and by Jose- 
phine Betz and Louis House. 

Revision of the constitution and election of officers constituted 
the main business transacted at the meeting. 

Virginia Lee Watts, who did her graduate physical education 
work at the University of Missouri, and who has been teaching 
in the University City Schools, has accepted a position at the 
University of Maryland. 

Miss Billie Muncie is on a leave of absence from the Univer- 
sity City Schools, and is teaching at MacAlester College in St. 
Paul and doing graduate work at the University of Minnesota. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Rose Gaffaney 


The State Physical Education Association met in Grand Forks 
for a fine, excellently attended session. Addresses were given by 
Dr. W. A. Lieberler of Grand Forks, C. A. West of the University 
of North Dakota, and Murl Fodness. A demonstration of class- 
room work was presented by Grand Forks pupils under the di- 
rection of W. V. Winter. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Murl Fodness; President-Elect, W. V. Winter; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rose Gaffaney. Dorothy Safford is Chairman of the 


_Women’s Section. 


The local Fargo association will have Dean Severson of the 
North Dakota State College as guest speaker. 

We are very happy to have Dr. E. L. Sederlin, formerly of 
Laramie, Wyoming, as our new Public Health Doctor. 


WYOMING 
Elsie Michalke 


The Wyoming Association for Health and Physical Education 
at its recent State convention elected the following officers for 
1940-1941: President, Dr. H. J. McCormick, University of Wy- 
oming; Vice-President, Richard Rebbe, Lander; Secy.-Treas., 
Thea Peterson, Cheyenne; Publicity, Elsie Michalke, Midwest. 

The University of Wyoming is offering a major and minor in 
physical education for the first time in twelve years. Dr. H. J. 
McCormick has been appointed the Director of Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of Wyoming and is an Associate Professor 
in Physical Education. 

The members of the Association at the state meeting pledged 
their active support of H. R. 10606. 

The securing of a State Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation for Wyoming cannot be accomplished this year, because 
the Wyoming Education Association is concentrating on a Teacher 
Retirement Law. 
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Southwest District + 
« Association News 


President—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
Vice-Pres.—James Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno. 
Sect.-Treas.—Violet Richardson Ward, Berkeley Public Schools, Cal. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Cal. 


Southwest District Convention, Reno, April 19-20 


Call for Papers for the Research Section 

The program of this section is made up of papers presented 
by members. Research recently completed or in progress, new 
apparatus or techniques for research may be reported. The maxi- 
mum time allotment for presentation will be 15 minutes. Titles 
and brief abstracts of proposed papers should be submitted by 
January 15 to Dr. Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley, California, District Research Section Chairman. 


NEW MEXICO 
Nina B. Lamkin 


Bernice Moss was guest speaker at the State Association 
meeting in Santa Fe, October 24-25. Other speakers and discus- 
sion leaders were Nina B. Lamkin, H. C. Pannell, and Wayne 
Owen. 

The officers of the State Association, re-elected for another year, 
are as follows: President, Fred Hinger; Vice-President, Merle 
Ogle; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Louise Boillin; Members of Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Southwest District, Fred Hinger and 
Mrs. Leo Gleaves. 

Nina B. Lamkin attended the Public Health Education Insti- 
tute and American Public Health Association meeting in Detroit, 
October 7-12. 

Mrs. C. L. Kelly has been appointed instructor in physical 
education at the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. 

ARIZONA 
Janet Wood 

The Arizona Association held its annual meeting in conjunction 
with the Arizona Education Association in Tucson November 8. 
Among the matters discussed were the advisability of inviting the 
Southwest District to meet in Arizona next year, the possibility of 
securing a state director of physical education, whether the Asso- 
ciation should make a survey of the duties and the training of 
the Arizona teachers of physical education, and if the Association 
should publish a bulletin of its activities. Officers this year are: 
President, Laura Herron, Phoenix Junior College; Vice-President, 
Norris Steverson, Arizona State College at Tempe; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mary Eoff, North Phoenix High School. 

Burdetta Kines has been appointed Wightman Cup Chairman 
of the United States Lawn Tennis Association Junior Develop- 
ment Movement in Tennis. 

An attempt is being made to have tennis-for-all at the Tucson 
High School. The school has purchased racquets and balls so all 
can afford the sport. 

CALIFORNIA 
Margaret King 


Traveling by airplane and being away from California only 
five and one-half days, the following represented the Northern 
California Field Hockey Association at the national meetings and © 
tournament of the United States Field Hockey Association in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, November 21-23: Dr. Anna S. Espenschade, 
University of California; Jessie Falconer, Mt. Diablo Union 
High School; Eugenia Gire, San Francisco State Teachers Col- 
lege. Others from the West Coast who took part in the National 
Tournament were Lucille Verhulst, Marion Pettit, Dorothy Allen, 
and Veda Volkhardt. 

Iceland, the beautiful new skating rink at Berkeley, will prove 
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a splendid addition to the facilities for physical education and 
recreation of the schools and the university. 

The Pacific Coast Sectional Hockey tournament was held on 
the Berkeley campus November 21-23 with club teams from Ore- 
gon, Northern California, and Southern California competing. 

An interesting program has been set up for the next meeting 
of the Southern California Adminstrators’ Club. George Hjelte 
will discuss the resolution passed by the National Society of Rec- 
reation workers at the Cleveland meeting and E. H. Tretheway 
will discuss the Bill H. R. 10606, sponsored by our National As- 
sociation. 

The Physical Education Club of U.C.L.A. has published the 
fourth issue of U.C.L.A. Folkites. This issue carries an editorial 
by Norma Schwendener. 

Dr. Lloyd Shaw conducted a University Extension Division 
class November 4-7 at Los Angeles City College. As a part of 
the course his famous Cheyenne Mountain Dancers gave demon- 
strations of folk dances. 

North Bay Unit of the California Association had as guest 
speaker at a recent meeting Ivan W. Hill, Director of Physical 
Education and Recreation, Richmond Public Schools. Mr. Hill 
spoke on “Implication of the National Defense Program for 
Workers in Health, Physical Education and Recreation.” 

The Girls’ interclass basketball tournament at Puente High 
School started November 4 with two teams from each class par- 
ticipating. Umpiring during the tournament is done by students, 
and referees for the games are selected from the teaching staffs 
of nearby colleges. 

Advisors of G.A.A. in Riverside, Los Angeles, and San Ber- 
nardino Counties set the following schedule for high school play- 
days in those counties: November 16, basketball at Colton and 
Bonita; February 5, speedball at Puente and Corona; April 16 
hockey at Claremont and Citrus; May 17, baseball at Downey 
and Chino. 

A Northern California Works Projects Administration Confer- 
ence, under the direction of William R. Lawson, was held at 
Mills College October 17-20. Among the speakers and consultants 
for round tables and group meetings were Mrs. Alta Sims Bunker, 
Mrs. Hope Lobner Cahill, Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, George Hijelte, 
Hal Orion, R. W. Robertson, and Irene Williamson. 

Coeducational activities are being carried on once a week at 
the newly opened Carmel High School. From the 8th to the 10th 
grades, girls and boys enjoy such games as kickball while juniors 
and seniors participate in golf. Both groups receive instruction 
in archery. Recently started is the coeducational social dance 
group. Physical education instructors in charge of the program 
are Leila Gulmert and John Hobson. 

The Los Angeles Board of Women’s Officials held a women’s 
basketball demonstration and discussion and a similar Session 
for women’s volleyball in November. 

The recent Halloween Recreational held in the physical edu- 
cation building on the University of Southern California campus 
attracted more than 300 students. It was especially successful be- 
cause so many faculty members participated. Activities participated 
in were swimming, table tennis, Goal-hi, mixed volleyball, bridge, 
badminton, and folk and social dancing. 


UTAH 
Bernice N. Thomas 

Figures compiled from the membership drive conducted at the 
State meeting show the following results: regular members, 194; 
student members, 10; national memberships, 20. 

At the State meeting held in October, the following persons 
were elected to assist in carrying on the work of the Association 
during 1940-41: Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University, 
President-Elect; Lee Simons, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Salt Lake City Schools, and Shelah Woodland, East High School, 
Executive Committee Members. District Chairmen are H. B. 
Hunsaker, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan; Floyd Utter, 
Horace Mann High School, Salt Lake City; Don Dixon, Lincoln 
High School, Orem; Paul Packard, Richfield High School, Rich- 
field; Avard Rigby, Altamont High School, Mt. Emmons; Guss 
Black, Central High School, Castle Dale; Orland Ward, Parowan 
High School, Parowan. Iris Sleater, South High School, and Glen 


Worthington, Logan High School, are to be Utah’s representatives 
on the Southwest District Executive Committee and Glen Worth 
ington, our President, will represent Utah on the AAHPRE R 
Legislative Council. 

Lucile Murdock of the Bryant High School has been experi. 
menting for two years with the free choice of the high schoo] girl 
in small group activities. Girls enter the gymnasium as soon pi 
they are dressed, select the activity they prefer, and organize and 
conduct it themselves. 


Midwest District «+ 
« Association News 


President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Grace Griffin, West Virginia University. 
Sec.-Treas.-Editor—Ben. W. Miller, Indiana University. 
Member-at-Large—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin. 
Past-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Convention Manager—Alden W. Thompson, W. Va. University, 
Advisor—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


Annual Convention—Charleston, W. Va., April 2-5, 1941 


ILLINOIS 
Nellie B. Cochran 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Physical Education Associa- 
tion was held at the University of Illinois, October 31-November 
2. The highlights of the occasion were Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer’s 
inspiring addresses, and the panel discussions on problems of the 
large, small, and middle-sized high schools in relation to health 
and physical education. 

New officers were elected as follows: President, Dora Sharp; 
Vice-President, C. D. Giauque; Second Vice-President, Florence 
Martin; Secretary, Don C. Seaton; Treasurer, Leslie Irwin; Edi- 
tor, Nellie B. Cochran. A motion was passed at the business 
meeting naming the officers and the past-president, Kenneth 
Flanagan, as the Executive Committee of the Association. 

A most successful Midwest Field Hockey Tournament was 
held in Chicago, November 9-10. Participating were twelve teams 
representing Chicago, North Shore, Wetomachek, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Iowa, Madison, Evanston, and West Suburban clubs. 
Among the spectators were groups from the state teachers colleges 
at De Kalb and Normal. Officers of the Association in charge of 
the event were Mary Wheeler, Josephine Otter, Nell Eastburn, 
Isabelle Smith, and Esther French. 


INDIANA 
John P. Brogneaux 


James E. Rogers, National Recreation Association, delivered 
two splendid addresses before a large audience at the meeting in 
Indianapolis, held in conjunction with the Indiana State Teachers 
Association. Other speakers were Eduard C. Lindeman, Dr. 
Don Gudakunst, and G. V. Minnear. 

“Physical Education and Its Place in the National Defense 
Program,” was announced by Helen Hazelton of Purdue as the 
theme of the Midwest District Convention to be held in Charles- 
ton this spring. 

In Fort Wayne—Floyd Eastwood, Purdue, gave two ad- 
dresses to large audiences. Carl Burt, Manchester College, dis- 
cussed “Safety Education in the High School.” Ward Lambert, 
Purdue, discussed “Basketball Offense and Defense.” 

In Evansville—Coach Branch McCracken of Indiana, assisted 
by some members of his National Championship Squad, addressed 
the group and demonstrated basketball fundamentals. 

The following officers were elected: Chairman, Everett Smith, 
Evansville; Vice-Chairman, Irene Walters, Huntingburg; Secre- 
tary, Earl Downey, Princeton. 
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In East Chicago—The talk by Dr. Leslie W. Irwin, University 
of Chicago, was followed by sub-section meetings where discussion 
leaders presided. 

In South Bend—An address, “The Human Side of Life” was 
given by Sam Campbell. 

The editorial board of the newsletter of the Indiana Associa- 
tion for this year consists of Grace Woody, Ball State, Muncie; 
Orlo Miller, Technical of Indianapolis; Meribah Ingham, Central 
High of Fort Wayne; and Viola Mitchell of Hanover College. 


MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 


Michigan legislators are acquainted with the fine points of 
Bill H. R. 10606, which has already been introduced in the House. 
The Michigan Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation urges support of this bill. 

The Michigan Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation will meet in Lansing, at the Olds Hotel, on Saturday, 
December 7. New officers will be elected at this time, and plans 
for the coming year formulated. 

The members of the new committee of the Midwest Associa- 
tion, appointed to carry out and promote the work of prepared- 
ness throughout the Midwest, are as follows: Ben Miller, Indiana 
University ; Robert Francis, University of Wisconsin; Miss Helen 
Smith, University of Cincinnati; and Mr. Roy J. McMurray, 
Saginaw Public Schools. This committee will meet in Chicago 
in the near future to formulate plans for the solution of their 
problem. 

“Doc” McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College, was hon- 
ored at a banquet on Saturday, November 30. 

Judson Hymes, Western State Teachers College, gave a very 
interesting report at the Kalamazoo Conference of Teachers on 
the characteristics of physical education teachers in Michigan. 
Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michigan, gave an interesting 
description of Bill H. R. 10606 at this meeting. 

A number of the physical education teachers of Michigan take 
advantage of the deer season as a major part of their relaxation 
program. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Ernestine Troemel 


West Virginia is preparing to welcome all the Midwesterners 
to Charleston in the spring of 1941. Under the able direction of 
Alden Thompson, West Virginia University, the machinery of 
the convention is functioning on all cylinders! 

Mrs. John McCue resigned from her position in the Women’s 
Department at the University this summer. Her work is being 
taken over by Margaret Fox, who comes to us from Minnesota. 

Ross Ludwig, a member of the National Guard, will be leav- 
ing for service sometime in January. 

A new health and physical education building is being erected 
on the campus at Fairmont State Teachers College. The com- 
plete and modern setup contains a pool, gymnasiums, classrooms, 
clinic rooms, and all the necessary accessories. 

Lloyd Jones, who has been with West Virginia University as 
Director of Service Program for Men, has accepted a new posi- 
tion at the Pennsylvania State College. Taking his place in West 
Virginia is Dr. R. W. Webster from Michigan. 


WISCONSIN 
Elizabeth C. Rodgers 

The annual meetings of the Wisconsin Association for Health 
and Physical Education were held November 7 and 8 in con- 
junction with the state meetings of the Wisconsin Education 
Association. Guests of the Association at the luncheon meeting 
Thursday included many superintendents, officials, and represen- 
tatives of lay groups. Speakers included Mayor Carl F. Zeidler 
of Milwaukee; Dr. B. L. Corbett, Milwaukee Public Schools; 
Dr. D. W. Roberts, Marquette Medical School; A. H. Pritzlaff, 
President of the Midwest Physical Education Association. 

At the Section Meeting, speakers were Dr. R. D. Bergen, 
Marquette Medical School, and Laurentine B. Collins, Detroit 
Public Schools. This meeting was attended by directors of train- 
ing, college teachers of education, curriculum coordinators, class- 
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room teachers, principals, and superintendents as well as phys- 
ical educators. 

The delegate assembly of the Wisconsin Education Association 
passed a resolution to support Bill H. R. 10606 in the U. S. 
Congress. 

Howard G. Danford is Director of Recreation, Safety, Physical 
Education, Athletics, and Health in the Madison Public Schools. 

At the Association’s annual meeting, George Wittich was made 
an honorary member of the Wisconsin Association for Health 
and Physical Education, in recognition of his professional spirit 
and record of service to physical education. 

Officers of the Association for 1940-41 are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Frank O. Stangeél, Milwaukee Public Schools; . Vice-Presi- 
dent, Beulah Dromm, Janesville Public Schools; Secretary, Eliza- 
beth Ludwig, Milwaukee Public Schools; Treasurer, H. R. Liddi- 
coat, Kenosha Public Schools; and Editor of the Journal, H. L. 
Fisher, West Allis Public Schools. 


Research Papers Wanted for Convention 


Anyone conducting a research project suitable for presenta- 
tion on the Research Section program at the Midwest Convention 
in Charleston on April 2-5, please submit a brief to Leslie W. 
Irwin, The Laboratory Schools, The University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


News from the + 
Therapeutic Section 


Ellen Kelly 


Of interest to some of our readers will be the Spastic Review, 
a magazine contributed to and managed completely by a group 
of children with central nervous motor and sensory disorders. The 
October issue contained a number of short stories, feature arti- 
cles, question programs, and poetry, all of unusual quality, and 
all written by handicapped children. Cerebral palsy children in 
your community will be anxious to see this magazine. It will 
give such children who possess real talent an outlet for their 
creative efforts. The magazine may be obtained through Thadine 
Hedges, 1811 North Hillside, Wichita, Kansas. Price: $1.50 a year. 
Contributions should also be sent to Miss Hedges. 

A cooperative living center for blind students at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma provides student sponsored training in posture 
and body mechanics. Each student makes some contribution to 
the maintenance of his living center. One, a partially sighted 
woman (who, however, is unable to read) makes her contribu- 
tion to the group by promoting body mechanics improvement 
among the members and supervises follow-up recommendations of 
the Student Health Service and of the Department of Physical 
Education. This student leader is enrolled in a remedial physical 
education course, and shows outstanding ability in this field. 
The group in cooperating wth her shows its desire to develop 
poise and grace, and to eliminate the too frequent physical man- 
nerisms which differentiate the handicapped from the normal 
individual. This spontaneous movement on the part of the stu- 
dents reflects their strong desire to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities for higher education, which is provided in part by federal 
support and is directed by the state rehabilitation agencies. 

Those of us not fortunate enough to be located within reach 
of the conference on the “Problems of the Physically Low-Grade 
Student” which will be held at Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts, on January 31 and February 1, are not 
completely out of luck. Lillian Kuester, who is in charge of that 
conference, has offered to make the report of this conference 
available to anyone who would like a copy. These may be ob- 
tained for 50c. Anyone desiring a copy of this report, please 
notify the editor of this column at University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. (Please include also some interesting news 
of what you are doing in your community.) 
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For 
teaching 


KINESIOLOGY 


Usea.. 


as illustrated in the 
left compartment 
of the cabinet. 


On one side of the skeleton, the origin and insertions of the 
muscles are painted in red and blue, and clearly labeled. 


No. S-6025 Muscle Skeleton $170.00. Wood stands for the 
above are $15.00, metal stands $10.00. Steel Skeleton 
Cabinet $22.50: same with ball bearing casters $28.50. 


Write for literature 


NARRAGANSETT 


STEEL FAN SHAPE BASKETBALL BACKSTOP 


STEEL BACKSTOPS $36.00 pr. Delivered. 


Delivery Charges Slightly Higher in Far Western States 


NARRAGANSETT 
MACHINE COMPANY 
“PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


= of the meetings of educational importance scheduled for 
the coming months are: 
College Physical Education Association, New York City, De. 
cember 30-31. 
American Camping Association, Washington, D.C., February 
13-15. 
American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City 
New Jersey, February 22-27. ; 
Ce instructors can hardly afford to miss the Women’s 
Aquatic Forum to be held at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, De. 
cember 24-31. The program will include panel discussions, dem. 
onstration lectures on techniques, and observation of the world’s 
outstanding divers and swimmers. Special arrangements have 
been made with hotels to help keep the cost down. Members of 
the committee in charge of the Forum are Avis Berglund, St, 
Paul Y.W.C.A.; Gertrude Goss, Smith College; and Helen Starr, 
University of Minnesota, Chairman. Honorary members are 
Audrey Callander and Miss C. E. Spencer. 
A DINNER was held November 16 in Berkeley, California, to 
honor C. W. Davis on the tenth anniversary of his appoint- 
ment as Director of Health Education and Superintendent of 
Recreation. The Ten Year Service Medal of the National Recre- 
ation Association was presented to Mr. Davis at this time. 
UNIOR Programs, Inc., is a non-commercial organization at- 
tempting to reach the average child throughout the country 
with fine music and dramatic productions by professional artists, 
Their programs are very closely tied up with the child’s own 
activities both in and out of school. Further information may be 


obtained from the organization office at 37 West 57 Street, New 
York City. 


Modified Basketball Backboard 
(Continued from page 612) 


Since the shots in Area 4 do not represent successful tries 
but rather unsuccessful tries that would generally be 
recovered in the playing area behind the backboard if 
they did not strike the board, this would handicap very 
slightly teams attempting tap shots. 


HE issue to which this investigation was addressed 

was stated as follows: How much of the area of the 
conventional backboard can be removed without altering 
seriously the present scoring situation in basketball? 

Data collected from 80 representative games and cov- 
ering a total of 8681 shots showed that 4917, or 56.7 
per cent of all shots, came in contact with the back- 
board. Of the backboard shots, 3913, or 79.6 per cent, 
hit an area of the board consisting of a semicircle having 
its center directly behind the center of the rim and a 
radius of 24”. Even more significant was the fact that 
every successful backboard shot was made by using this 
area of the backboard. Further analysis of all shots into 
six fundamental types based upon technique and origin 
of shot failed to produce evidence that any particular 
type of shot would be affected irregularly by the pro- 
posed change. 
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Therefore, it is the conclusion of the investigator that 
all the area of the conventional 4’ by 6’ backboard 
could be removed except for the 24” semi-circle having 
its center behind the rim. This backboard would permit 
the possibility of all the successful backboard shots 
made with the present board. It would give the addi- 
tional advantage in playing conditions of allowing ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the unsuccessful shots, which 
now rebound into the congested free throw lane area, 
to go into the area behind the backboard or out-of- 
bounds. 


TABLE IV 
BACKBOARD SHOTS BY TYPES 

Step-in Shot 2-hand Short 2-hand Long 

Area No. % No. % No. % 
1 708 88.7 1075 79.3 992 78.7 
2 7 0.9 61 4.5 115 9.1 
3 1 0.1 8 0.6 23 1.8 
4 63 7.9 142 10.5 113 9.0 
Edge 19 2.4 69 | 17 1.4 
Total 798 100.0 1355 100.0 1260 100.0 


TABLE IV (Continued) 


1-hand Hook 1-hand Push Tap 

Area No. % No. % No. % 
1 157 81.8 651 76.9 330 70.8 
2 13 6.8 73 8.6 15 x 
3 1 0.5 19 22 1 0.3 
4 16 8.3 64 7.6 118 25.4 
Edge 5 2.6 40 4.7 1 0.3 

Totals 192 100.0: 847 100.0 465 100.0 


The division of the backboard into the various areas 
described represents an artificial device of the investi- 
gator. Further investigation may indicate other dimen- 
sions to be more desirable than those proposed here for 
a modified board. »« 


Trends in Teacher Education 
(Continued from page 588) 


tification boards and employing authorities to insist on 
higher standards and to enjoy a wider range of selection. 

The better teacher-education schools are requiring 
higher entrance qualifications. If they are to place their 
graduates, they must have vigorous, well-adjusted, and 
intelligent persons. The biting criticisms of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching on teacher 
personnel have been keenly felt by the profession. 

The pressure for a higher quality of physical education 
teacher is also obvious. On the one hand we have a de- 
mand for greater specialization in health and safety edu- 
cation, and on the other hand a demand for double majors 
in physical education and some academic field. 

Unfortunately we still have to face the fact that plenty 
of superintendents and school boards will sabotage a 
sound program of physical education for success in com- 
petitive athletics. Some recent college appointments of 
star athletes, without any professional training, to direct 
physical education and athletics are most discouraging. 

The present tendency for hundreds of colleges and uni- 
versities to set up physical education majors is very often 
little more than an academic pay-off for athletes already 
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Physical education calls for BALANCED de- 
velopment. BALANCED development means 
development of the upper body as well as of 
the legs. Only gymnasium exercises provide 
adequate development of the upper body. 
You can’t have gymnasium exercises without 
gymnasium equipment. 


It’s as simple as that! 


Is your gymnasium equipped for a real 
physical education program, or is it exclu- 
sively a basketball arena? Schools and clubs 
everywhere recognize the superiority of 
Porter-made gymnasium apparatus. When 
you are ready for Horsrs, PARALLEL Bars, 
Mats, SPRINGBOARDS, CLIMBING Ropes, AN- 
THROPOMETRIC APPARATUS, CORRECTIVE AND 
PuysicaAL THERAPY EQUIPMENT — anything 
for the general or special gym — consult 


with PORTER! 


ALSO--Manufacturers of the Official New All-Steel 
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Teu your students about 
the extra protection of 
“Posture Foundation” in 
canvas shoes for tennis, 
basketball, and gym! This 
built-in feature gives 
proper support to bones 
of the foot... helps im- 
prove posture .. . actually 
safeguards against flat feet! 


1. Hard wedge piece prevents 
collapse of bone structure. 
2. Sponge rubber—nopressure. 


Posture Foundation”’ is a patented device, found in canvas 
shoes made only under these 2 nationally known brands 
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Layer Felt Mats “Lay Flat and Stay Flat’ BE GUIDED 
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“The Name With 
a Reputation” 


Officially made of 2” springy layer felt 
filler compressed by platen process. Ab- 
solutely free from broken steel needles. 
Covered with heavy 21.6 oz. canvas rein- 
forced with burlap center for maximum 
resiliency and durability. Stands up under 
years of hard punishment! 

@ Square Built-up @ Handles Fit Close to 


Side Walls Side Walls 
@ Hand-Tufted at e@ Layer Felt Lays Flat 
6” Intervals —No Lumping! 


Write for copy of Catalog 21D showing all 

types of mats and low factory prices! 

NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362-372 MARQUETTE STREET 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


“We are pleased 
with the mat and 
want another.” 
J. N. McCauley. 
“We ordered mats 
from you last Oc- 
tober and they 
are proving very 
satisfactory.” 


University of 
Wisconsin 
Adviser - Designer 
NATIONAL 
JIM-FLEX MATS 


subsidized by varying degrees of board, room, and tuition 
These alleged majors often have no real professional sig 
nificance and help to destroy the standards which hj 
new profession has been slowly and painfully building 

While I am on this subject, I should like to draw at. 
tention to the practice of universities offering mastey 
degrees in physical education for courses completed in 
one year, when the candidates come up with a hodgepodge 
of credits from a general college, including an inadequate 
major or minor in physical education. 

The certification regulations of state boards of educa. 
tion and civil service boards are helping to raise stand. 
ards, but the final responsibility must rest on the vigorous 
support of the profession itself through its professional 
societies. 

Conclusion 


In concluding this incomplete summary of current 
trends in teacher education, I should like to express regret 
at the absence of one trend which I believe to be funda. 
mental to all education and, therefore, fundamental jp 
teacher education. I refer to the absence of any adequate 
provision for the moral and spiritual dynamics necessary 
for the support of a democracy. In a dictatorship the only 
required virtue is obedience to authority. In a democracy 
based on a large degree of individual freedom, there must 
also be a large degree of individual responsibility for so- 
ciety. Each member of a successful and permanent dem- 
ocracy, therefore, must have a strong sense of obligation 
to cherish the social good, to sacrifice for it, and to pro- 
tect it against its enemies. 

Instead of this attitude, I see an alarming percentage 
of our citizens who are willing to exploit and plunder 
the institutions they should be ready to defend with their 
lives. What is even worse is the neutrality of the rest of 
the community on these basic moral issues which under- 
mine all our institutions—public and private. This lack 
of moral fibre, moral courage, loyalty, and honesty lies 
at the heart of all our troubles in the modern world—in- 
ternational, political, and economic. President Hutchins 
of Chicago University in a recent address said what we 
all know to be true: 

“The great problem of our time is moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual. With a superfluity of goods, we are sinking 
into poverty. With a magnitude of gadgets, we are no 
happier than we were before. With a declining death rate, 
we have yet to discover what we should do with our lives. 
With a hatred of war, we are heading inevitably toward 
it. With a love of liberty, we see much of the world in 
chains.” 

Unless our schools can set a new and better pattern 
of voluntary social responsibility, there is no hope for an 
adult society. While we talk bravely of character and 
citizenship as major objectives of education, we know 
how far short we fall of even moderate success. Until we 
make these objectives a major issue in teacher education 
and select teachers who are themselves committed to the 
democratic ideal and all it means in social obligation, the 
schools will not be able to save this democracy from 
the fate of similar experiments in the centuries be- 
fore us. 
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Weight - Lifting 

(Continued from page 606) 
shoulders, the feet might receive a workout if the indi- 
vidual will rise up and down on his toes. This is espec- 
jally good for strengthening the arches and the calves. At 
the outset, the lifter should not use more than 70 pounds. 

The prone press develops the triceps and the deltoids. 
This exercise is performed by having the lifter lie on 
his back on a bench with the bar bell resting on his 
chest. From this position it is pressed to arm’s length 
overhead. Bridging or raising of the buttocks is not per- 
mitted. Seventy pounds is a good starting weight. It is 
wise to bear in mind that repetitions are most valuable 
in weight-lifting. 

The abdominal raise is excellent for the abdominal 
muscles and the back. Lie upon the floor, and hook the 
toes under a bar bell or similar object. Place a weight 
disk, not exceeding ten pounds at the outset, behind the 
head and raise to a sitting position. Repeat this action 
ten times. This type of exercise will more nearly meet 
our needs. If the individual might want to try more 
advanced lifts, he might become familiar with the clean 
and jerk, the snatch, the military press, the one-arm 
press, the one-arm clean and jerk, the shoulder bridge 
press, the side bend, lateral raising, and rowing. 

Thus, if we are to improve the nation’s degree of phys- 
ical fitness, we must turn to the more vigorous types of 
activities. Weight-lifting has earned a position in this 
group, and it should be practiced by all youths, either as 
a single activity, or in conjunction with other vigorous 
activities. »« 


Water Studies 


(Continued from page 615) 


tank. This fall we hope to release ourselves from the 
restriction of a subject such as was resident in surf and 
use a more elastic form in another purely auditory 
study. Any well-constructed composition can and should 
have an interesting auditory pattern. 


ITH these few suggestions the implications are 

fairly obvious. Many groups could use the basic 
idea of “Legato” and yet there would be no two groups 
who would develop like studies although the common 
elements of legato (if the study be a good legato) would 
be present in all. 

Occasionally the problem can be presented in the 
form of a suggested rhythm or structure: for example, 
3/4 or 5/4 tempo, or the development of a study for 
seven or for five people. Each group will have a differ- 
ent solution, some may develop pleasing form, some 
will be monotonous, others may not use their space well. 
Discussion and criticism by the group and the instruc- 
tor takes place; they attack the problem again until 
something satisfying to the group is composed or the 
idea found not usable. In this manner one problem 
suggests dozens of others to be developed in the future. 

In a much larger field this approach may be used as 
part of regular class or club work. Last year at Mills 
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we offered Water Composition as a regular course in the 
Physical Education Department with usual credit and 
time arrangements. This particular class, I imagine the 
first of its kind, was started March 1 and met until June 
1. In that time, meeting twice a week, we developed 
seven or eight fairly good compositions. The work was 
completely new to all of the girls. My hope is to repeat 
this type of class work at several proficiency levels, 
starting in the fall and continuing throughout the year. 
In this way, under no pressure, few if any extra prac- 
tices need be arranged in order to have by spring or 
sooner a number of studies completed. If one chooses 
to give a demonstration it is then merely a matter of 
some selection, balancing, and polishing. During the 
year at any time demonstrations of work in progress 
may be given with very little effort other than that of 
the usual scheduling and announcing. At the beginners’ 
or children’s level where there may be very little swim- 
ming skill developed as yet, many studies can be com- 
posed that can be in every respect as good as those of 
the more advanced swimmers, the only difference being 
that they may have to be in shallow water and may 
be slightly restricted in watermanship. Individuals who 
have had unfortunate early experiences in the water 
may in this way gradually be freed from fears through 
the knowledge that they can realize movement in water 
as an experience that is both esthetically pleasing and 
kinesthetically satisfying. »« 


Placement of Teachers 
(Continued from page 604) 


enrolled should be avoided since this may lead to an over- 
supply within that field. The dissemination of such in- 
formation may be a deciding factor in the successful 
placement of teachers and it is one of the effective instru- 
ments in creating a satisfied and loyal following. 

The fourth factor concerns itself with participation in 
extracurricular activities. Those students of physical edu- 
cation who are members of athletic teams—and there are 
many of these—should not be advised to take part in 
other time-consuming school functions. This problem ac- 
tually tends to solve itself since there appears to be some 
evidence that the athletes think their day is done, in so 
far as extracurricular participation is concerned, when 
they leave the gymnasium after an hour or two of daily 
vigorous physical activity. On the other hand, the stu- 
dents of physical education who lack the expert motor 
skills of their more fortunate brothers may well be in- 
structed to lose no opportunities to take an active part in 
campus organizations, such as music, dramatics, student 
government, and the like. Employers of teachers are 


especially interested in students who engaged in these 
out-of-school activities while in college and who had 


For TOP PERFORMANCE — 


at LOWEST COST...... Of 


actual experience in leading and getting along with Other 
people. 


- conclusion, permit me to state that many other fae. 

tors might be mentioned as having an important bear. 
ing upon teacher placement. Surely such matters ag 
scholarship, religion, health, and advice in regard to 
applying for a position play no small part in fitting each 
candidate for employment. There is sufficient evidenge 
to believe that the days of merely “turning out” teachers 
with so many credit hours in this and that subject are 
past. The superintendent no longer inquires about the 
“A” average of the candidate, but he does want to know 
what part the prospect can play in the socialization pro. 
gram of youth. The emphasis has shifted from “jus 
another” teacher of academic subjects or just a coach of 
athletic teams to a teacher or coach who possesses the 
qualifications and attributes to function effectively in q 
curriculum designed to affect the total life of a pupil, 

A fair start has been made by teacher-training instity. 
tions in developing this type of product. To accept the 
responsibility in theory is not sufficient; only through 
further research and through guidance, advice, and coun- 
seling will a different type of teaching personnel be pro- 
duced. 


Rhythm in Elementary Grades 


(Continued from page 601) 

The last part was the awarding of the colors to the 
crusaders by the ladies. The enthusiastic response of 
these children to this single dance was enormous. They 
offered suggestions and were eager for more dancing. The 
dance contained all the fundamentals of good art. It 
had a beginning and end, a definite floor pattern, variety, 
and unity of thought and execution. It was based upon 
knowledge of the period they were studying and the type 
of movement with which they were familiar—walking, 
hopping, clapping, and marked physical combat. All in 
all it was a most satisfactory experiment and could have 
been made into a very appropriate performance for an 
audience. This was enriching the lives of these children 
through the arts. 

Many of you probably still remember some little dance 
in which you took part when you were a youngster. It 
is a cherished memory, perhaps. It is through such mem- 
ories that pleasant anticipation and joy in watching and 
willingness to participate again are developed. Do not 
deny the children under you this pleasure. Start with 
the movements with which they are familiar—skipping, 
running, hopping, walking, leaping. There are a hun- 
dred variations of these. English Morris dancing, coun- 
try dancing, and their own creations will give you a 
priceless and unlimited choice from which to select. 

Further, our mechanized lives of today make the need 
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for motor activity and pleasure in achievement very 
acute. In adulthood few persons have at their disposal 
an adequate means of self-expression. Not many of us 
are skilled artists or violinists or pianists. Therefore, 
if we can create in our pupils a desire to dance, we have 
given them a means of expression which will last through- 
out their lives. If we have taught them how to waltz 
well, how to keep rhythm, and how to get joy out of 
watching a chorus, we have added much to their lives. 
If we can give them an insight into the lives of a people 
otherwise foreign, through an understanding of dance, 
then we have enriched their lives. 

Again, the best and only way toward understanding 
is through experiencing. So let us have more dancing in 
the schools. »« 


The School Lunchroom 


(Continued from page 593) 


also encourage good table etiquette. The influence of 
the teacher was seen in one rural school where the 
mothers of the children reported that their children in- 
sisted on having milk in their lunch boxes because their 
new teacher brought milk in her lunch box. 

To develop some method of teaching children what 
constitutes an adequate lunch. 

To encourage children to bring an adequate lunch and 
show interest in and approval of their efforts. 

To supplement the cold lunch with one hot dish, if 
possible, because a hot dish increases the appetite and 
so increases food consumption. This may be done by 
the hot-jar method. A list of suitable foods to be used 
for the hot jar may be sent home with the children. 

To prepare this hot dish at school, if suitable space, 
equipment, and enrollment permit this. Very often this is 
done with insufficient equipment and under unsanitary 
conditions which adds a health hazard to the school 
program. If it is possible to prepare the food at school 
it is a means of teaching the children responsibility, co- 
operation, cleanliness, food preparation, to like new foods, 
to overcome food dislikes, table etiquette, and proper 
method of dish washing. Many of these instructions will 
carry over into the home. 

To sponsor classes or talks on school lunches, meal 
planning, etc., for the parents. 


N THE schools where teachers have applied these sug- 
gestions, we find after a six-month or year interval 
that the teacher and the parents are enthusiastic about 
the beneficial results their children have derived from this 
program. The mothers are so pleased to list all the foods 
their children have learned to like to eat, while the 
teacher emphasizes the improved behavior and scholastic 
ability of the children. In several instances, families who 
moved from a locality where the rural school had an or- 
ganized school lunch program to one where there was 
none, insisted that the school add this to their program. 
The realization comes to all of us who are in close 
daily contact with the school cafeterias and lunchrooms 
in our localities, that very few are being utilized to the 
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fullest extent possible as a center of health education. We 
do see growth in this movement, however, and feel deeply 
that if school administrators, teachers, parents, depart- 
ments of education and public health all cooperate to- 
ward this end we shall have many more school lunch- 
rooms being used as centers of health education, with 
better nourished children as a result. »« 


Miss Liberty 


(Continued from page 599) 


FINLANDER: This is a little Mazurka from Finland 
called “Bounding Heart,” and will be followed by the 
Hungarian dance ‘“‘Csebogar.” 

(Bounding Heart )* 

(Csebogar )* 

POLANDER: This dance originated in Krakow and is 
an expression of the vigor of the Polish people. The 
words sung by the Glee Club are nothing more than a 
nonsense jingle and show how completely the Polish 
peasants can forget their sorrow and grave political 
problems. 

(Krakow )°® 

SCOTCHMAN: Most Scotch dances are like sagas of the 
Fighting Clan, difficult to perform, requiring skill and 
precision. The “Fling” originated as a celebration of 
victory in battle, though throughout the celebration the 
Scot always keeps his dignity. The change of arms is 
also military in manner. 

(The Highland Fling )? 

AUSTRIAN: The music-loving Austrian people possess 
many folk songs. Often groups hiking or picnicking sing 
as they tramp long distances over the beautiful moun- 
tains. When they stop to rest they swing into many of 

their favorite dances. We shall show you “Stupid One 
Turning Quickly.” 

(Stupid One Turning Quickly ) 

UKRANIAN: The Glee Club will sing as we dance the 
Ukranian folk dance “Hopak.” 

(Hopak ) 

“Libitz” is another Ukranian folk song the Glee Club 
will sing for you. 

(Song: Libiiz) 

ITALIAN: The true or German Waltz step dates back 
to “Ach! du Lieber Augustine” in 1770. It was first 
danced at the Paris Opera in 1793 and from France 
spread everywhere. On reaching Colonial America it 
ranked second to the minuet and in a short time sur- 
passed it in popularity. We bring it to you tonight in 
the Italian Folk Dance, “Maria Mari.” 

(Maria Mari 

Mexican: Before we go away, Miss Liberty, the Glee 
Club will sing a Mexican Folk Song, “Tek-a-roo Lul- 
laby.” 

(Song: Tek-a-roo Lullaby ) 


/xPPROVED 


EVERYWHERE 


BRODERICK & 


We bring you our last two dances from Mexico, “La 
Cucaracha” or the “Little Cochroach,” and “La Jesucita” 
which means “Little Jesus.” “La Jesucita” originated as 
part of the Christmas festivities, in which the members 
of a household with their guests form a procession, with 
the leader carrying an image of Christ. The leader knocks 
at each room asking for lodging in commemoration of the 
Christ child’s birth. Finally they reach the room where 
the festivities are to be held, and all join in dancing anq 
singing. 

(La Cucaracha)° 

(La Jesucita)® 

(Miss Liberty returns.to original position. Elf returns 
to stage and removes chair on which Miss Liberty has 
been sitting. This occurs during the Mexican dances and 
is not noticeable to the audience.) 

Miss Liperty: I am glad to find so much happiness 
among my people. Surely the songs and dances you have 
brought to us are treasures that cannot be replaced. J, 
too, see that prince and peasant, artist and merchant, 
poet and politician are dancing in an endless pageant 
through the ages. Dancing is the most democratic of all 
our arts for it is easily accessible to all. Now I shall go 
back to my post as the guardian of America’s most cher- 
ished liberties, believing more strongly in the future of 

our country and striving toward greater friendship with 
the people of all nations. 


To the youth of our present day, 
Comes a vision of joy to be. 
We have danced with our comrades here, 
And our life has been gay and free; 
And we who have caught the gleam 
Of friendships found everywhere, 
Look back upon war with shame 
And would pass on the vision fair! 
—‘The Y outh Hostel Gleam,” Garniss.1® 


Dritt (Stars and Stripes Forever):° Twenty girls, 
each carrying an arch (made of wire fastened to wooden 
handles and covered with red, white, and blue crepe 
paper} participate in a drill adapted from “A Garland 
Drill” found in the Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, May, 1926. At the conclusion of the drill the 
participants remain in position on the floor with arches 
crossed. 

Exit: All participants march through the crossed 
arches and out the gym door and are followed by the girls 
who carry the arches. 
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York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1936). 

9. McConathy, Beattie, and Morgan, Highways and Byways 
(Chicago: Silver Burdett and Co.). 

10. Eichler, The Customs of Mankind (Garden City, New 
York: Garden City Publishing Co.). 

11. La Meri, Dance as an Art Form (New York: A. S. Rune. 
and Company). 

12. Standard dictionaries. 

13. Statue of Liberty: Scholastic Magazine, Oct. 17, 1936; 
Time, Oct. 25, 1936. 

14. Encyclopedias. 

15. Costumes: National Geographic Magazine; Haire, The Folk 
Costume Book (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company). 

16. American Youth Hostel Knapsack, 11:3 (Fall of 1938). 

»« 


From Whence Our Sports? 


(Continued from page 591) 

Thus we find in several periods the decree, where 
swimming pools were forbidden—forbidden, because in- 
stead of being places to refine and develop youth, they 
had become places of licentious living, ill fame, and ex- 
cess. Masquerading during the carnival season in Nurn- 
berg was forbidden because of slanderous impersonation 
of dignitaries of the town, even clergymen. Gymnastics 
were forbidden in Germany, for fear that the underlying 
purpose might be preparation for political revolution. 

So much, however, are these pastimes a craving of the 
people that they always reappear in their original intent. 
A people may well be judged by what it does in its leisure 
time. Where the mass is engaged actively in wholesome 
recreation, be it a hobby or a sport, debauch is at low 
ebb. Next to public education, public recreation is the 
most binding obligation upon any community, state, or 
nation. »« 


Intramural Clubs 
(Continued from page 613) 

The golf and tennis clubs meet and practice on the 
local municipal course and courts. The swimming club 
meets at the Y.M.C.A. Intramural Managers handle the 
instruction and manipulation of the clubs and meet 
with them. 


Culminating Activities 


Keeping abreast of the general educational scheme of 
promoting interest and keeping interest alive, the intra- 
mural program at Blair reaches a climax twice during 
a school year. At the end of the first semester, some- 
time in January an “Indoor Olympia” is held. This 
Olympia is held at night and championships of the 
various clubs are run off. Everything is done to make 
the affair interesting and spectacular without interfer- 
ing with the primary aim—the culmination of the vari- 
ous phases of the intramural program. 
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A 
Basketball Scoreboard & Timer 


Smooth, streamlined, pleasing-to-the-eye exterior con- 
ceals a precision-built mechanism that is without 
equal .. . Large, easily read clock dial . Hair 
trigger quick and accurate score recording from 
control box to scoreboard . . . Place your local 
basketball games in the ‘big time’ — install a Medart 
Automatic-Electric Scoreboard ona Time Clock in 
your gym. Catalog upon request. 


Fred MEDART Mf¢Co. 


3538 DeKalb Street St. VLE, 
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At the end of the Spring Term, or second semester, 
an outdoor “Sports Carnival” is held. This Carnival 
includes practically everything taught during the second 
semester. All individuals are classified according to age, 
height, and weight. The program is so arranged that 
competition is carried on inside as well as outside, and 
the entire affair lasts a whole week. Track events and 
the club championships predominate the program. 

These culminating events have done more than any- 
thing else to promote and keep interest alive. The 
events are run as near the end of the two semesters 
as possible. 


Intramural Awards 


The Blair system of awards is inexpensive, and yet 
rather elaborate. The awards are made as follows: 

1. All individuals receiving five points in the annual 
Olympia and Sports Carnival receive monograms and 
the intramural certificate. 

2. Champions of all clubs receive monograms and 
intramural certificates. 

3. Managers of all clubs receive certificates. 

4. Individual receiving greatest number of intra- 
mural points receives a cup. 

5. Ribbons are given for first, second, and third 
places in all events. 

Eligibility 

There are no eligibility rules. There is a great op- 
portunity of counteracting juvenile delinquency through 
an interesting and educational intramural program. 


Financing 


The entire program is financed by the students them- 
selves. All boys belonging to the various clubs pay a 
fee of twenty-five cents per semester. This amounts to 
about thirty dollars a semester. The annual Olympia, 
through the sale of tickets, nets about fifty dollars. 
There is no admission charge for the sports carnival. 
The intramural department through the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the pupils has been practically self- 
sustaining for the past five years. 


Corecreational Intramurals in the Junior High Schools 


Many leaders in the field of physical education have 
long advocated more corecreational activities and more 
emphasis placed on those activities which are jointly 
suitable for participation by boys and girls. 

The psychological value of corecreation is so vitally 
important that it is strange more emphasis has not been 
placed on this phase of intramurals before. Those 
deeply interested in the values of physical education are 
aware of the important psychological changes that occur 
in individuals during adolescence, which falls during 
the junior high school period. We all notice the way 
boys form gangs and the way girls segregate themselves. 

Our problem is to assist pupils to make this change 
from asexual to heterosexual lif? in a normal, natural 
way. Creating situations where boys and girls may play 
together under supervision is the first and most satisfac- 
tory way of assisting in this transfer. Bashful, timid 
boys will begin to enjoy feminine associations. Girls, 
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who heretofore have been tom-boys and critica] con 
cerning their social and play relationships with bg 
will begin to enjoy companionship with them. 

So, as physical educators, it is our duty to atteng to. 
this vital psychological situation which does exist and 
which we may help more than any other group. Leave 
a place in the intramural program for boys and gitk 
to play badminton, tennis, golf, bowl, and pitch hors. 
shoes. There are so many activities which may be q. 
recreational. 

Try this plan of intramurals and watch the interey 
in intramurals become more pronounced and alive. No. 
tice the day-by-day changes in the various adverg 
attitudes boys and girls have had for each other. It jg 
the accomplishments of these goals that makes js 
realize we are meeting our fundamental philosophy— 


preparation for life. ne 


Sports for Mental Patients 


(Continued from page 608) 


ing the winter. Recently those interested have been tak. 
ing part in classes for modern and tap dance once a 
week, 

From about October until May there is an entertain- 
ment one night each week, as well as on holidays such 
as Christmas, Washington’s Birthday, and the Fourth of 
July. These are arranged and taken charge of by the 
director of physical education or her first assistant. The 
planning of several of the programs is an arduous task 
as the details have to be handled quite differently than 
in ordinary parties. This program consists of bridge 
parties, dances (with a hired orchestra of six pieces), 
concerts, salmagundi parties, and movies. These enter- 
tainments are attended by both men and women. 

Re-education follows the same processes as normal ed- 
ucation—a gradual growth through progressive develop- 
ment. The full development is concerned with industrial 
rehabilitation. As each patient recovers and leaves to re- 
sume normal life, the writer is certain she has learned a 
great deal—from the medical staff, from the occupational 
therapy department, and from the physical education de- 
partment. 

Is it any wonder that we feel recreational therapy 
plays a large part in our program? »« 


Dental Service Program 
(Continued from page 589) 


But, you say, the school dentist educates children in 
dental health as he examines them. To some extent, yes, 
but is that the most efficient method of instruction and 
is his employment for that purpose warranted? Some in- 
struction at the dental chair is desirable, but it can be 
rendered by the family dentist and the clinic dentist. Is 
there any reason why the dentist in private practice will 
not make an educational contribution to this child patient 
which will be, by and large, nearly as good as that which 
would be made at the chair by a dentist employed by 
the school? 
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ITH the right health education program dental 

health will not be neglected. We shall have more 
dental service from dentists in the community and we 
shall have more children ready to continue dental service 
when they leave school. From the standpoint of the 
dental profession, more service will be rendered and 
more will be accomplished, not less. 

The type of program proposed involves: 

1. A well-organized program in general health educa- 
tion emphasizing, in the dental field, the three important 
objectives mentioned above. 

2. A vigorous educational program to get all children 
from self-supporting families to the family dentist at 
least once a year. When all dental work is completed, 
the dentist gives the child a certificate to that effect 
which is brought back to the school. This certificate is a 
record of the accomplishment and a motivating force in 
securing the desired pupil behavior. 

3. Necessary clinical service outside the school for 
needy children. 

Such a program involves the work of school nurses 
or other school personnel in getting needy children to 
the clinic. It implies a unified dental profession ready 
to render high quality service and to sign certificates 
only when the needed work really has been done. Con- 
tact between the school and the dental profession must 
be maintained to establish standards for the dental 
certificate, to promote mutual understanding, and to keep 
both the school and the profession informed of the prog- 
ress from year to year. 

Through such an educational program it has been pos- 
sible to increase the number of elementary school chil- 
dren completing dental treatment each year from 30 
per cent to 70 per cent of the school population, without 
increasing the amount of free clinic service. 

The number of children having all their dental work 
completed is an excellent measurement of the effective- 
ness of a dental service program organized upon this 
basis. This type or any other type of dental program 
should further be evaluated by the dental survey tech- 
nique, made by the dental personnel of the State Depart- 
ment of Health or by other competent dentists. Every 
program needs checking to determine the status of the 
dental health of the children and the progress which is 
being made. Our chairman, Dr. J. M. Wisan, has made 
significant contributions in this field, and it seems cer- 
tain that objective measurements of dental health appli- 
cable to groups of children will be further developed. 


OU may feel that our children would have better 
dental health if the government provided dental serv- 
ice for all children who wish it. The question of state 
medicine operated at taxpayer expense under the direc- 
tion of the party in power is too large a question to dis- 
cuss here. One thing is certain. Under our present form 
of government a dental health service can be developed 
on the basis described above, which will be part and 
parcel of an educational program such as the school ought 
to promote. 
To educate the child to go to his dentist is much bet- 
ter than to educate him in the belief that the govern- 
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HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Courses for Graduates 


PHYSIOTHERAPY 


Nine months, beginning January 6, 1941, or September 11, 1941 


An intensive nine months’ course by Miss Janet B. Mer- 
rill, Director of the Physiotherapy Department, and the 
Orthopedic Staff, Children’s Hospital, Boston. For women 
physical education teachers who wish to specialize in 


physiotherapy. 
Fee, $150 
For information apply to Assistant Dean, 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES, HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 
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PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation of teachers 
of physical education, health, and recreation leading 
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Comprehensive professional courses are based on a 
broad education in the liberal arts and sciences. The 
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ment owes him dental service. Let us encourage the 
feeling that he has responsibility for his own health, not 
the belief that the government will surround him with 
health workers who will pull him or push him into what- 
ever action he needs to take. There are strong and logi- 
cal arguments for separating education and prevention 
from treatment. As Dr. Hydrick says in “Intensive Rural 
Hygiene Work in Netherlands, India,” ‘whenever it is 
economically possible, curative medicine and hygiene 
should be separated, the curative activities being carried 
out by one personnel and the preventive carried out by 
personnel trained in hygiene.” 


HE dental service program can be an educational ven- 
ture. Its primary objective is to educate the child as to 
the need of dental service, to an appreciation of this 
dental care, and to a willingness to purchase such dental 
care just as he provides himself with the other funda- 


mental necessities of Jife. »« 


Defense on the Job 


(Continued from page 595) 
progress and success. Many children are affected by 
defective hearing and they sometimes do not complain 
because they do not know that others hear better. 

Teachers can readily note among children the out- 
standing symptoms of poor hearing. The common ones 
are mouth breathing, talking loudly, leaning forward 
when something is being said, running ears, constant mis- 
understanding of what is said, not alert in responding, 
earaches, and stupid looks. 

Ear tests are used in order to place boys and girls so 
they may hear better, correct all possible defects, en- 
courage medical treatment for persons who need it, and 
to understand better the use and care of the ears. 

Teeth.—Health problems as they relate to teeth are 
many. Faulty teeth cannot perform their work well. The 
stomach depends largely upon the teeth to prepare the 
foods and make them ready for the action of the other 
digestive organs. If the teeth fail to do their duty, the 
stomach will be overtaxed with work. Defective teeth 
have a very ill effect on the nervous system. Decayed 
teeth are poisonous to the whole body. So it is necessary 
that we pay special attention to the teeth always. 

If a person’s teeth become injured or decayed, he will 
feel pain in the nerves of the teeth, other tooth destruc- 
tion will take place, poor general health and a tired and 
worn-out feeling will result. He will have difficulty in 
chewing food properly, and he will have an offensive 
breath. 

Some of the other possible ill effects of bad teeth are 
rheumatism, heart trouble, poor scholarship, retardation 
of physical growth, stomach troubles, and poor physical 
growth. 

Much trouble may be avoided if the teeth are kept 
clean by brushing them often, inspected often by a good 
dentist, given proper care, and exercised as they should 
be by chewing food well. 

In our schools, the dental inspection and surveys as 
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made by the school dentists, doctors, and nurses result jn 
boys and girls who have defective teeth being told of 
these defects and the parents being notified of the neces 
sity of having corrections made by their dentists, In 
cases where it is necessary because of financial difficulty 
the school dentist makes the temporary corrections, °’ 

Feet —Comfort and happiness of individuals depends 
a great deal upon the condition of the feet. Efficien, 
in movement in daily routine is so essential that the fee 
should be given continual and constant care. At work 
or play we need all the qualities of good healthful feg 
and it is very regrettable if these much needed extrenj. 
ties are neglected. 

Some of the general contributing causes of bad foot 
conditions are lack of cleanliness, injuries, overweight, 
poor health, poorly fitting shoes, poor quality hosiery, 
lack of proper food, lack of proper foot exercise, poorly 
constructed shoes, disease, and poor posture in standing 
walking, and sitting. 

The importance of cleanliness of the feet cannot be 
overemphasized. Injuries can and should be treated by a 
physician. Overweight is one of the common causes of 
flat feet and causes a continual strain on the bones, 
muscles, and ligaments supporting the feet. 

Poor health, a contributing cause to all body ailments, 
affects the feet by weakness of tissue and bone, and 
general susceptibility to disease. Poorly fitting shoes are 
sometimes the cause of deformed feet, corns, callouses, 
ingrown toenails, weak muscles, poor posture, and gen- 
eral awkwardness of body action. Food affects foot con- 
ditions the same as it does all body structure. Proper 
diet is essential to good healthful feet. 

Poorly fitting hosiery affect the feet in almost the same 
way as poorly fitting shoes. Persons should wear shoes 
and stockings that fit the feet. Aim to encourage better 
care of the feet and insist on foot comfort at all times and 
you will find a desire for more joyous activity with bet- 
ter and more graceful body movements. This is an ex- 
cellent contribution to the health of any individual. 

Weight, Height, and Growth—The importance of a 
regular check-up each month of the weight, height, and 
growth of each individual cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. State of health in the growing boy and girl 
is very definitely shown by growth in weight and height. 
The normal healthy growing child should gradually and 
constantly increase in weight. A periodic loss in weight 
is not alarming, but constant loss of weight or excessive 
gains should be cause for consulting the physician. | 

Malnourishment among children is sometimes caused 
by poor mastication, lack of proper food, poorly balanced 
diet, lack of proper rest, physical defects (teeth, tonsils, 
adenoids, and fever), unhappy conditions, worms, too 
much emotional stimulation, irregular eating hours, and 
poor clothing. 

Some of the symptoms of malnourishment are shown 
in the individual by poor posture, nervousness, restless- 
ness, enlarged glands, lack of interest in activity, consti- 
pation, dullness, and generally depressed attitude. 

Malnourishment has a very decided effect on the abil- 
ity of the body to resist disease. Therefore, it is a fore- 
runner of disease and results in stunted growth. 
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The major purposes of the measurement of growth 
through regular height and weight tabulations are: 

1. To prevent malnutrition by discovering cases early 
so that the health habits of the individual so affected can 
be changed or corrected. 

2. To interest the individual in himself physically and 
mentally. 

3. To create the desire for good bodily development. 

4. To teach the child to live within his physical ca- 
pacity. 

5. To instruct wisely the individual concerning the 
importance of proper growth in connection with his gen- 
eral physiological makeup. 


The Challenge to Physical Educators 

The health and physical education teacher is respon- 
sible for the promotion of many rigorous activities for 
every boy and girl within his school. Athletics for all, 
games for all, training for all, will make America better 
equipped to cope with any situation that may confront us. 

Proper marching methods along with all other activi- 
ties are important in training each individual for life. 
Marching is not necessarily military, though it can be 
made so, but it gives to the marcher poise, grace, proper 
methods of movement. 

We, as physical educators, have a challenge, and that 
challenge is to keep American youth foremost in health 
and vigor. It is our duty to accept this challenge and in 
addition instill into our youth courage to have loyalty, 
and faith in God and in America. 

Courage in danger is half the battle. »« 


Community Health Agencies 
(Continued from page 600) 


Perhaps the most effective accomplishment has been 
the cooperative program of diphtheria immunization. The 
health council sponsored a survey which showed that 
only 24 per cent of the children in the schools were 
protected against the disease. The physician member of 
the council presented the facts to the county medical 
society with such effectiveness that the doctors agreed to 
cooperate in giving the innoculation in the schools. At 
the end of the school year 74 per cent of the enrollment 
had been immunized. This action is regarded as a tem- 
porary measure to protect those who failed to receive the 
toxoid. Plans are under way to extend the program 
to include infants. Reminder notices will be sent the 
parents by the Health Department when the child is one 
year old. The P.-T. A. plans a publicity drive annually 
to insure parental cooperation. 

There are many health problems that cooperative dis- 
cussion and planning will aid in solving. School groups 
should assume leadership in this worthy enterprise. Na- 
tional unity can best be achieved by having a definite 
program upon which to concentrate. Community health 
should certainly represent a focal point for discussion 
and cooperative action. These are sound democratic pro- 
cedures. They should be given an immediate trial to 
provide tangible evidence that the democratic way will 
function in an emergency. »« 
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New Books Received 


Leisure for Living. Sidney Greenbie. (New York: George Stew- 
art, Publisher, 1940) 288 pages. 

The editor of Leisure Magazine emphasizes in this book the 
importance of leisure as time for fun, for relaxation, for learning 
and enrichment, and for reflection. Various forms of hobby and 
leisure occupation are discussed in relations to these objectives. 


Dance We Must. Ted Shawn. (Pittsfield, Mass.: The Author, 

1940) 148 pages. 

Ted Shawn was one of the first of the modern dancers, and 
the first man in this field. His philosophy of dance is discussed 
in this series of lectures given at Peabody College in the summer 
of 1939. The book contains much valuable material on many 
aspects of dance history, present trends, accompaniment, and 
choreography. 


School Productions. Ione Johnson. (Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Company, 1940) 57 pages, mimeographed, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

Physical education teachers and recreation leaders are fre- 
quently called upon to organize pageants, fetes, and dance pro- 
grams. This handbook gives a useful discussion of the various 
techniques involved in putting on such a production, and includes 
detailed descriptions of four sample types of production ma- 
terial, to carry out the principles represented by Central Idea, 
Design, Movement, Accompaniment, Staging, and Organization. 


Swimming. Matt Mann and Charles C. Fries. (New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940) 102 pages, $2.00. 

The authors here present the fundamentals of swimming and 
practices of coaches essential to speed swimming. Photographs 
taken from actual situations bring out the essential body move- 
ments of the various strokes explained in the text. A splendid 
chapter deals with beginning diving, another presents provisions 
for water safety, and a third gives a brief review of the develop- 
ment of competitive swimming. Teaching infants and beginners 
is fully covered and illustrated. Short, abbreviated admonitions 
appear at the end of each section summarizing in an unusual 
way the high points of the book. 


Sports for Women. Dorothy Sumption. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1940) 264 pages, $2.50. 


The organization of activities for a college women’s athletic 
association is covered in detail in this new book. Most of the 
material is equally applicable to high school athletic programs. 
Valuable information is given on the administration of playdays 
and sports days, sports clubs, and corecreation programs. Pub- 
licity, staff administration and policies, and criteria for program 
evaluation are also very adequately covered. 


Betcha Can’t Do It. Alexander Van Rensselaer. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940) 168 pages, $1.50. 
Over one hundred stunts, practical jokes, and deceptions for 

use in party and stunt night programs are carefully described 

and in many cases illustrated. This is a useful handbook for 
party leaders or for anyone who wishes to be “the life of the 
party.” 


Width-Weight Tables. Helen B. Pryor. (Rev. ed., Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1940) 15 
pages, $0.75. 

This is the latest revision of Dr. Pryor’s tables for computing 
weight on the basis of hip and chest widths. 


The Control of Tuberculosis in the United States. Philip P. 
Jacobs. (New York: National Tuberculosis Association, 1940) 
398 pages, $2.00. 

Dr. Jacobs, until his death last summer Director of Personnel 

Training and Publications for the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
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tion, had served that organization for many years, and 

well qualified to write this comprehensive report on the devel 
ment of the anti-tuberculosis movement, and on methods . 
programs for the control of this disease. aut 


Industrial Recreation: Its Development and Present gt, 
Leonard J. Diehl and F. R. Eastwood. (Lafayette, Indians. 
Purdue University, 1940) 75 pages. * 


Industrial recreation is a practically unexplored field. 
is a pioneer study of what is being done in this important 
including a survey of programs, leadership, sponsorship, facilities 
and values, reported by over six hundred companies in thirty. 
eight states. 


The Intramural Handbook. Carl D. Voltmer, Tom Scott, ang 
Vernon Lapp. (Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company 
1940) mimeographed, 88 pages, $1.60. 
Intramural organization, with special reference to tournaments 

and competition, is well discussed in this publication. Suggested 

activities for a year-round program are briefly described, an 
promotion, corecreation, and awards are also adequately covered, 


Other New Books Received 


Stage Fright and What To Do About It. D. E. Watkins 
and H. M. Karr. (Boston: Expression Company, 1940) 149 
pages, $1.50. 


Abstracts of Studies in Education at Pennsylvania Sta 
College. C. C. Peters, Editor. (State College, Pa.: Pennsyl. 
vania State College, 1940). 


MANUFACTURERS 

Castello Fencing Equipment Co. ................. Cover IV 
Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co. .............. Cover IV 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. .............eeee00- Cover II 
Cover IV 
Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. ......... 635, 637, 639, 641 
National Sports Equipment Co. ...............00% 634, 637 

PUBLISHERS 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education ........ Cover III 
Sargent College of Boston University ..............008. 586 
Savage School for Physical Education ............. Cover III 
HOTELS 


= HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ATION 


SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR fpucanon 
EDUCATION 

Established in 1890. Offers a three-year course of college grade 
Approved and chartered by the New York leading to a diploma. 
State Department of Education. Enables graduates to earn Bachelor of Science 
Noted for its faculty of leaders and author- degrees in one additional year, through edu- 
ities in their respective fields. cational affiliations with several colleges. 

454 West 155th Street Catalog Upon Request New York, New York 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Corporate Name 
International Young Men’s Christian A iation College 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for teachers, directors and executives in: 


Health and Physical Education Group Work and Guidance 
Recreation and Camping Character and Religious Education 
Adult Education and Teacher Training Minors in Academic Subjects 


Graduate, Undergraduate and Summer School Courses 


For Catalogue, write DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


BOUVE - BOSTON SCHOOL 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 

Four-year course in Physical Education and Physical Therapy, in affiliation with, 
Simmons College, for which a Bachelor of Science degree is granted. 
Three-year course in Physical Education and Physical Therapy. 
Excellent sports program, including figure skating, skiing and sailing. 
Camp in June on Cape Cod. 
Excellent record in placing graduates. 


For catalogue address, Director of Admissions, 
105 South Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


One-year course for graduates with Physical Education major 
Two-year course for graduates of Liberal Arts Colleges 
Five-year course in Liberal Arts, Hygiene and Physical Education 


Teaching Certificate and M.S. Degree 


NEW RECREATION BUILDING AND SWIMMING POOL 


Extensive Facilities for Outdoor Sports 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Craduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Russell Sage College 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE e HELEN McKINSTRY, M.A., DIRECTOR 
Russell Sage College offers all the academic, one hundred of the seven hundred students in 
cultural and extra-curricular advantages of col- College are majoring in Physical Education 
lege life combined with a thorough professional and Hygiene. B.S. degree granted all graduates 
education. Three months in camp. More than in Physical Education. 


For catalogue address 
Lucinpa M. Lorp, Director of Admissions 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY. NEW YORK 


A WORD TO THE. 


THREE “WHYS MEN” 


WHY cHOIce oF ATHLETES 
WHY WEARING ? 
WHY MORE COMFORTABLE 7 


the all-American Favorite in 
Athletic Injuries 


It's Decongestive 
Soothing 
Antiseptic 
Repair-promoting 


Useful in: 


Abrasions 
Sprains 
M C A R T H U R Charley horse 
Bruises 
VELVA- TERRY ROBES Friction burns 
Velva-Terry Robes have a life of better than 200 launderings! Here’s | Free sample to coaches, trainers 


top-notch quclity—long-life economy! Robes are woven of two-ply 
yarn for extra strength and wear, made with raglan sleeves for 
action freedom, large patch pockets, no buttons to break or lose. 
Available in many colors, and school name may be had in block 
letters on back of robe. Write for folder and prices. 


| 
Write Today ! THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


and athletic directors. 


167 Varick Street . . . . New York 
GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 


Western Representative: E. P. Finigan Co., 314 12th St., San Francisco 


Improving in 1914 and 
Still Improving 
in 1940. 


Meets the exacting requirements 

of school and college competi- 
tions. Write for 1940-1941 illus- 
trated catalog No. J., with new 
items, improved features, and 
school color trimming. 


“Rmerican-made by a fencer for 


Foil, Duelling Sword and Sabre. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


J. MARTINEZ CASTELLO 
Theory and Practice of Fenc- 
ing—Foil, Sabre and Duel- 
ling Sword. Adopted text- 
book in schools and col- 


CASTELLO } 

owing different phases 

i FENCING of the bout-actions pro- 

J 7 plann exercises cor- 
BQUIPIEENT responding to the illus- 


tration. Contains rules 
of the LE.F. and A.F.L.A. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILM ON 
FENCING. 400 ft. of 16 mm. film on 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 
Fencess.” ; 55 East Eleventh Street New York City 
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